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ABSTRACT 

In an attempt to assess and provide an understanding 
of fflany aspects of Puerto Rican culture in the United States and in 
Puerto Ricor this document contains a detailed critical treatment of 
Antonio S. Pedreira's "Insularismo: Ensayos de interpretacion 
puertorriguena. " Described as being the single most influential study 
of Puerto Rican culture since its publication in 193U^ "Insularismo" 
is both l&uded and criticized for its views on Puerto Rican national 
identity and its analysis of Puerto Rican history. Examples are cited 
to illustrate Pedreira* s disdain for the popular, indigenous roots of 
Puerto Rican culture. The book's structure is briefly analyzed to 
show Pedreira*s lacic of scientific ^thinking about man and society. 
Its tone is described as an echo of the "Arielist" movement that 
swept the Spanish speaking intellectual world in the early 20th 
century which was elitist, individualistic, and rhetorical. 
References are made to other scholars and writings for comparative 
purposes and specif ically^to the influence that Ortego y Gasset, 
Spengler and prevailing trends of Latin American. cultural theory had 
on Pedreira 's writing. (EB) 
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Hmr Contnts, N«i# RMdings 

Thtt irholMAltt exportation of vorking-class fuilita frcm Puorto 
lico to tho Unitod ^tatos barrios a social and cultural iapact of 
aisaifieant proportions. Ths nassiva prasenca of Puarto Ricans in 
Hair York and othar urban cantara and rural pockata, aarring on raady 
raaarva at all lavala of tha labor procasa, haa Introducad a nav 
diBonalon to claaa and national contantion not only in tha Unitad 
Stataa and *Puarto Rico, but throughout tha Aaaricaa. Tha dichS of 
Fuarto Ricana aa a "bridga batwaan cvo culturas" was coinad in a 
raactionary, aaaiailationiat spirit, to auggaat tha conraniant narriaga 
of that aga-*oId Mythical pair, Anglo-Saxon natarialisn and Latin 
apirituality; or, in its mora partinant, ''coanoniraalth" varaion, tha 
naighbdrly co-axiatanca of tha banayolant, aalf-auff Iciant coloaaua 
and that halplass spack of tropical aubcultura. Such %ridgas,'* of 
coursa, ara no ^ra than inparialiat wiah'^raaaa, invidloua constructs 
intandad to concaal and lagitlnisa tha raal relations batvaan North 
Anarican and Puarto Rican sociatiaa. 

Tat in tha daapar historical aanaa, Puarto Ricans in tha Unitad 
Stataa do indaad ganarata nav linkagaa. Cultural intaractiona and** 
azchangaa with Black paopla in tha Unitad Statea ara claarly tha soat . 
proainipnt but only ona in a groving array. Contact with paoplas frosi 
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oth«r Carlbbun and Latin Amarican countrlaa^- in Nan York — and San 
Pranciaco— and with Maxicana and Maacican-Aaarlcana ~in Datroit, 
Chicago and Loa Angalia — ia baconing incraaalngly algnificant. Laaa 
apparant and highly coaplex aaaociationa vith working-claaa Anaricana 
of Italian* Iriah and othar Eur6pa|in daacant alao bear nantion. Tha 
quality of thaaa various croaa-curanta diffara graatly, of couraa, 
dapanding moat of all on tha ralatira poaition hiatorically of tha 
^ intaracting paoplas and culturaa vithin tha expanding natvork of vorld 
isparialiatt and ita projactiona within the Unitad States. If tha wtin 
design of tha doninant culture ia aaaiailation, the enforced nelting- 
dovn of genuine cultural diversity, the «ost telling effect of the 
Puerto Rican cultural presence in the United States ranaina ita 
asphaaia \m difference, and «oat notably on the diatinction between 
cultures of colonial peoplea and that of iaperialiat aociety. It ia 
that core of resistance and aelf-aff lr«ation that «akea the Puerto Ricen 
case ao deeply revealing of the true content of newly furbiahed ideologiea 
of pluraiisn for tha colonized, whether at hoaie or in the heart of the 
■etropolis* In this sense, the Puerto Rlcan experience is indeed a 
, link spanning outward toward the cultures of all the Aaericaa and the 
colonial world. 

The Puerto Rican presence in the United States does inject a streaai 
of anpi-colonial, Latin Anerican and Caribbean culture into the artery 
of North American life and, conversely, it haa projected the developaant 
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. of Pttorto lleaa eultaral history into a aottlns of intonao aultl- 
cultural intaractioaa, both arMta uapraeadantad , in tha sansaa 
doacrihad, vithla tha hiatory of aithar aociaty. Bnt aa long aa Puarto 
lieo rMalaa In diract colonial bondaga to tha Unltad Stataa, Puarto 
Klcaa cultural apraaalea la tha Unltad Stataa arokaa tha ralatlon, 
abova all, batvaan Puarto Rlcan paopla hara and thara, batwaan tha 
axpraaalTa Ufa of tha migrant population and tha long-atandlng 
tradltloaa of atruggla and artlenlation of tha laland cultura. Whatavar 
alaa la aald about tha cultural activity of Puarto Rlcana in tha Dnltad 
Stataa, critical aaalyaia will inaritably and nltimtaly hinga on tha 
applanation glTan to tha contiaaltlaa and intarruptiona batwaan cultural 
llfa In tha naw aatting and Ita noat ralavant hiatorlcal backdrop, tha 
Puarto tican national cultura. 

» 

R^cogaitioa of thia Mtlonal raferrat, hoirsvar. doM not by itself 
gnantntoo tho accuracy and appropriatanaaa of an intarpratatlon of tha 
calearal axparianca of Pncrco Rlcana in tha Unitad Statai^«< Tha aoat 
notaaorthy and rapraaantatlva attanpta to daacriba tha cultura in thia 
aattlagi in fact, oparata vithla juat auch a fraaa, ataarlng daar of 
both orartly aaainilat Ionia t and abatractly coaw>polltan poaltiona and 
drawing aany liaaa of eonparlaon and contraat to the Island lagacy. 
Tat daaplta thalr propar attantion to idantlf labia national links, all 
of thasa approachaa fall short, for diffarant raaaons, of a coharant and 
thaoratlcally alaboratad praaantation of thm problsa. In all their 
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dUmvitjt th« Mjor c(»«nt«tor« on Pu«rto Rican cultur* in its United 
StatM ■•i\^f«itationa h*v« racouras to a similarly atatlc and fragMntary 
concept ion of cultural davalopaant . Conaldarad indlTidually and in 
• coAjunetion* th«y projact a confuaad and dlaorianting i«aga of tha 
cultural aituation of Puarto Ricans in tha Onitad .Stataa.^ 

Nov thaaa thaoratical daficiancaa, and tha Mjor iaauaa and concama 

involvad in th^ cultural idantif ication of Puarto Ricana now in tha 
Unitad Stataa» aro rooted in tha cuaulatad tradition of philoaophical 
aalf-dafinition on tha part of laland-baaad Puarto Rican thinkara. A 
critical raviaw of aoae of tha wore widely recognized "daaaical" 
conceptiona and ■iaconcaptions of Puerto Rican national identity* therefore, 
■ay identify the range of diacourajs concerning the cultural reality of 
Puerto Rican people liring in the United Statea. To thia day» deepite 
intervening deep-going aocial changea and nimaroua aubaequent attaapta 
to delineate the national character and culture, Antonio S. Pedreira'a 
Inaulariano: Enaayoa da interpreteciSn puertorrtguefia atanda ainee ita 
publication in 1934. aa the »ain waterahed and gerainal aoiirce of thinking 
ebout Puerto Rican culture. For thia reaaon, and becauae the book haa 
never received adequate intellectual acrutiny, detailed critical treataent 
of InaulariBMo ia crucial ta an aaaeaaaant of the cultural life of Puerto 
Ricen people, whether in Puerto Rico or in the United Statea. 

At the aaae ti»e, it ia to be hoped that the vantage-point provided 
by ective intereat and iovolvaaent in the current cultural production 
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and political atruggla of Puerto Rlcaiui in lUmt York City aay help 
•had Bomm fraah light on thMO doap-lyiag yot broadly contaatad 
aaauMptloiia. Tha proeaaa of iatanaiTa capitalist Induatrlaliiuition 
and tha tidal-iMiTa of nlsrationp which cast up naarly half of tha 
Puarto Rlcan vorklng claaa in Morth Aaarican ghattoa, conatitutaa tha 
main hiatorlcal daralopaant aaparatiag Padraira*a tlna fron tha praaant. 
Tha cultural farsant to which that Bovammt haa lad> tha probing aaarch 
for a critical, Puarto Rican parapactlva on thair ovn production by 
cultural vorkara In thla now aattlng» ara tha unforaoaan avanta which 

confront Padraira*a jiaion. Tha powarfully diaturblng paintinga of 

-ft' 

Jorga Soto, tha variad poatlc Toicaa of Padro Piatri, Sandy Eatavaa 
and Victor Hamfndax Crux» tha atark yat vibrant draaatlc axparlMnta 
of Taatrp 4 » tha important innorationa in tha aualc of Eddia Palnleri 
and popular anaMblaa of tha laat dacada — eospalling avidanca of tha 

nanifold cultural azpariaaca of Puarto Rican paopla — aae^pa intarpratation 

2 

within tha cranpad Intallactual horisoaa of Inaulariaao, 



Th« Kataphor of Natloiul Idanc^ty: Isolation and DocUlty 



In 1644, tha htrr^^j of Spaniah colonial rula, tha Biahop of Puarco 
Rico, DaaiCn L6pax da Haro, of farad ona of tha vary fair availabla 
daacriptiona of conditlona on tha laland at tha tijia. Aaong tha raalitias 
which caaa to hia atcmtion, and which ha racordad in rathar aarcaatic 
tonaa in a lattar to Juan Dias da la Calla "con una ralaci6n may curioaa 
BObv mi viajtt y otrmm coMSt" thm Bishop mads notm of thm dirs poTtfty 
of Pu«rto ftico and tha ganaral atata of tarror cauaad by caaaalaaa acta 
of plundar on tha part of Dutch plrat aa at I aria in tha Caribbaan. 
"Aqul aatattoa tan aitiadoa da anaBigoa," ha vrota, "qua no aa atraran 

(loa puartorriquailoa) a aalir a paacar an un barco, porqua luago loa 
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coga'al holandaa." (161) 

Thia partrait of a paopla f oread into confinaaMnt and laolation froai 
avail thair aoat iflaadiata aurroundimis aad insulatad, aa it wara, froa 
tha iniaical world outaida. hanga with ayabolic ia^rt qvar tha antira 
hiatory of Puarto Rico. It ia thia daacription by Biahop L5paz da Haro, 
in fact, which forUa tha aataphorical crux of tha aingla moat iafluantial 
atvdy of Puarto Rican cultura: Inaulariaao; Knaayoa da intarprataci6n 
puartorriquaila (1934). Ita author, Antonio S. Padraira, had all tha 
cradantiala nacaaaary to undartaka auch a broad-raachiag thaoratical 
Mklitacioii on tha ""charactar" and cultural "paraonality" of tha Puarto 
Rican paopla* Virtually erary aodam Puarto Rican vritar and critic of 



any proslaMcc Tosia Mlmmto. VicMts Gttl««l-Pelattco, billio S. 
■•Uiralt Bnrlq«« LAt««rrttp CpMha Itoliadtts* Harla Tsrssa Bab In. 
PraaclMO Mavifna Cabrara^oal Aatoaio Dirila, Brariato Rivara 
CbarrMmt, Vaahiagtoa Lloriaa, Sawal 1. Qoiiloaaa. Nargot Area da 
Vfsqoai, Jomi k. lalaairo^ Falls Franco OppaahalMr, to lyuaa a fav - 
hara paid explicit hottaga to Fadraira*a paraaouat coatributioa\ Ha 
Wa alao praiaad highly by moum othar than Gabriala Miatral* vho aaid 
of him ''ganta hoatoalaaa aa alla*^ aad by Jaan MMmSn Jiminmu in a 
lattar to Margot Area da flaqaas at tha tlaa of hia daath. In tha only 
aztandad diacuaslon of InaulariaMo to data* Hanual Maldoaado-Dania 
ainglad out that book aa **al cltaico por cxcalancia .da intarprataciSn 
paartorriqucAa.*'^ With littla haaitation, Padraira aay ba conaidarad 
tha fathf^ of «odani Puarto Rican lattara. 

Bom in tha traunatie yaar 1898, Padraira oMrgad aa a baddiag 
"poat-ttodamiat** poat aa^ vaa aetiva in anivaraity atudaat affaira in 
tha aarly 1920a. In addition to travala to Spain and tha Buropaan 
countriaap ha ^id hia graduata work ondar Fadarico da Onia at Coltabia 
Dnivaraity, racaiving hia dagraa in 1927 for a thaaia on Eogaaio Maria 
da Hoatoa. On ratumiag to tha lalaad, ha vaa naaad tha fir at diraetor 
of tha Dapari^aant of Hiapanic Stodiaa at tha UniTaraity of Puarto Rico, 
▲aida fros hia taaching and diracting actiTitlaa* ha vaa ona of tha 
co-fouadarat la 1929, of tha journal Indica ,. tihich iMadiataly bacaaa 
ona of tha wat iapbrtant fonau of Puarto Rican intallactual dabata. 



kis critical and acadmic vritings broke a^jor ground in^a vide range ' 
of areas of Puerto Rican cultural history; ^ iSfpre listing of his vorks 
nay suggest the scope of his contribution: De ibs nortires de Puerto 
Rico (1927) , Arista (1930) , Hostos> ciudadano de Aaerica (1932) , 
La actualidad del jibaro (1935), El sno' terrible del '87 (1937) , Un 
honbre del purtilo; Jose Celso Barbosa (1937), El periodisao en Puerto 
Rico (19A1) and the compilation of his articles for El Mundo , Adaraciones 
y critica . This legacy of pioneering studies, and especially his najor 
work Insular tsao , has marked the standard and the philosophical tone 
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^or all Puerto Rican cultqral interpretation since his death in 1939. 
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Pedreira sets the Puerto Ricans' fear of the Dutchman into the 
jnreeping trajectory of colonial isolation and subjugation. The particular 
historical fate of the Island, having been passed from one imperial orbit , 
to another and falling prey to whatever greedy and aggressive designs 
lurk in the Antilles, has served to accentuate the already restrictive 
effect; of its dimijiutive, "insular** geography. Unending dread of invasion 
and political ansverability to foreign metropolitan powers — total 
absence of national sovereignty — have forced Puerto Rican culture into 
a prostrate, submissive position, sealed off from all interchange and 
solidarity with other peoples* At the same time, Pedreira emphasizes 
the spirit o^ resistance and the struggle for self-identification which 
constitute the real quality of Puerto Rican hiatory; his chapter "Afirmacion 
puertorriquena" is undoubtedly anong the aost noving, eloquent words of 
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homage to the 19th-century independence movement in all of Puerto Rican ^ 
yritinitp and is in large measure responsible for the book^s influence 
on Subsequent progressive approaches to Puerto Rican history. Pedreira 
calls upon his compatriots and knows it is within their power — to 
break out of their isolation and overcove their fear of the threatening 
pirate who» he ol>serves» "has not always been a Dutchman" (no siempre ha ^ 
sido de nacionalidad holandesa) • "Para que el atundo nos conozca y nos 
potencie fi^y que dejar de ser Robinson Crusoe. Salgamos a pescar., aunque 
nos coja el holandes. iPuede que alguien regrese un dia con las redes 
Ilena8:"(163) 

Tet the sense of affirmation pronounced by Pedreira r:uns deeper than 
eyidence of political history; t|ie rekl attraction of th^ book is that it 
poses the problem at a philosophical, onto logical levelc* Insular ismo was 
written to crown a debate among Puerto Rican intellectuals of those years* 
a debate consisting of responses solicited in 1929 by the editors of Indice 
to the agonizing question of national identity — **^que y como aomos?" The 
issue had been raised many years earlier » in the wake^pf North American 
occupation, in the ^famous words of Rosendo Matienzo Cintron (1903): "Hoy, 
Puerto Ric6 solo es una muchedumbre pero cuando la muchedumbre fhiertorriquena 
tenga un alma, entonces; Puerto Rico sera una patria." The immediate spark 
fort^the contemporary debate, however, was the connent by the official Puerto 
Rican historian Mariano Abril in 1929: "Pero.«.£existe el alma? ij puerto- 

9 t , ■ 

rriquefia? Un cirujano no la encontrar^ con el escalpelo, un psicdlogo ' 
dudarfa. El pals esti desquiclado. • .se asemeja a aquel caballero de la 



\ ■ ^ ■ ^ ■ 

muerte pintados por el grab Durero, que ocultaba tra^ la armadura 

reljuciente un esqiseleto ruin/* (167) While avoiding the crass and morbid 

isuigery of Maria^Abril, most of the respondents' to Indice tend to deny 

the existence of a ihierto Rican "soul" or unsdstakable mode of being , ai^ 

cast their national characterizations in extremely negative, demeaning terms; 

^ ' ' -i'-^ ' 

Pedreira allowed hiinself several years of reflection and study to 

formulate his contribution to this discussion, knowing tliat the clinical 

and pseudo-scientific terms in which the question was be;ing framed could 

not possibly lead to an adequate answer. His conclusion, ^?dn Insular ismo , ; 

is qualified, but can leave no doubt as to the existence of a Puerto Ric^b 

• ■ : ■ ' .■ > ■ ■■• 

national spirit: "Nosotros creenos, honradamente, que exists el alma 

puertorriquena disgregada, disperse, en potencia, luminosamente fragmentada, 

' ' ' , / ' . 

como un rompecabezas doloroso que no ha gozado nunca de su integraii(^."(168X 

The national psya^e is in formation, he contends, a|id despite the many n\ 

historical obstacles and contradictions there is a defij^ite Puerto Rican 

personality^ It is this affirmation, however coiiditional, of national 

identity^ and the evident circumspection and intellectual attention pitid to 

Its definition, which account for the germinaU significance of Pedreira* s 

book for subsequent cultural study. From ^is point onward it could no ;'; 

longer be said of Puerto Rico that it lacked the kind of self-interpretative 

essay enjoyed by most of the other Latin American countries. Insular ismo ' 

put ^iltto Rico on the intellectual map, and lent its claim to natioohopd^ 

however belated ands mimetic, a measure of authority and, one might add\ 

respectability. 
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Ymt this spiritual rsoognltion and patriotic hokaga is about 
ItU thara ia by vay of national af f ination, and saans to hava baan ; 
purchaaad at tha ptica of attributing to tha Puarto Rican paopla, . 
as iaharant national traita, all tha synptoni of colonial mla. In 
Padraira*s judffiant, iPuarto tleaaa ata a c]||aractariatically vaak, 
conplacant, ignorant and tMummi paopla, vith a panchant for rhatorical 
aoceaaa, plagoad by fits of lyrical Mlanchplia, and coMrdly and paasiva- : 
in tha faca of a^Varalty. Tha isolation rapraaanted by tha faar of 
Dutch piratas ia ganaralisad as a lack of aolidarity vith other paoplaa 
and of intallactual and cultural achisrranants Matching up to international 
atandards; tha paacaful, non-^lolant nature of the people, preaented ^ ^ 
aa a singular Puerto Rican virtue, ia then inverted at a nor a speculative 
level of thinking into veakneas of will and a de^ient aenae of collective 
deteminatiott. 

The catch-ivord, of cpnrse, la docility or,, in its nore "native** 
idimi^tlc version, "aplatananiento." Aa Pedriira defines this national 
condition, "Aplatanarse, en nueatro pais, as una aapecie de inhibici6n, 
de nodorra^ahtal y auaancia de aconatividad. Ea seguirr sin sofocarae, / 
c^Mda y rutinarianente, el curao da la vida, ain caii>ios ni inquietudaa, 
cabeceando nueatraa aapiracioHea y en cuclillaa ^f rente al porvenir/*(39) 
Puerto Ricans are typically and collectively ^n their haunches, "nangotado,V 
according to Pedreira, vho nakea no note of the attribntion of preciaely 
the sane identifying pose to other peoples, notably the Mexican peasantry. 



And in deacribing Puerto Rican society as aick and without «otivation» 
Pedr^ra ia onlj giving claaaical atature to ainilar obaervationa aade 
by earlier Puerto Rican int^lectiia^a/auch aa Luia MnSos Rivera in' 
hia poeaa and prpclamationa and Manael Zeno Gandia in hia fqnr-part 

novel aeries entitled '*Cr6nica de un vindo enferMo/' What is perhapa 

K ^ ■ 

most iBportant,; however y is that Pedreira handed this tradition on to 
aore recent portrayals of the Puerto Rican character , not only anong 
North American anthropologiata, but aaong aove of the country 'a outstanding 
contattporary yritera, such jis Jose Liiia Gonzalez in his prose sketch 
M'La carta" and Rene Marques in what might be regarded aa a sequel essay 
to Inaulariamo ; the avard-vinning "El puertorriqu^o d5cil.'*(1962) 

The value of Inaulariamo in developing m critique of this generic 
attribution ia ita pivotal position within an extended controversy » but 
also derivea from the^r<£aet that^^Pedreira more than anyone attempta to 
account for this collective trait by prbking tq the roots of the national 
"essence" and tracing ita development through the centuries. Getting out 
from undet^the Puerto Ricans* most burdensome, typological cliche 
involved moat evidently in this case* therefore, a total recaating of 
historical viaion, a radical reinterpretation of the meaning of ethnicity, 
and an abandonment of outworn theories and methoda of analyais. Insular ismo , 
and above all its theoretical and practical repudiation, projects the 
issue of Puerto Rican culture and identity into the broadest of arenaa, 
acience and world politica* This expansion of horipn is made all the 
more indiapenaable by the momentous historical developments — rapid 
industrialization, massive migration and changes in political status — 
since the book's appearance in 1934. 



Puerto Kiean History: Coatoura and Goatortiona 



lA Padrelra'a viaw, Paarto Rico la in tha third major ataga of 



iti historical dinraloiMiit. *^o vao treat Mmantoa aupranoa an el 
deaarrollo de naeatro poablo: el prineroAde fomaciSn y acunulaci5n 

' I • 

paalTa, que Mpieaa con el daacubriaientc^/y la conquiata y temina en 
loa filtiBoa afioa del aiglo y prineroa del XIZ; el aegundo, de 

' d^pertar a iniciaciSn, que evpalna con el anterior y cierra con la 
guerre hlapanoasericana y el tercero, de indeciaidn y tranaiciiSn en 
que eataBoa.**(15) Pedreira ia confident about tha accuracy of thia 
peri0diiation» and at tisea preaenta hia viaion in the poetic iaages 
of a aeafaring voyage: "Tree aigloa de callada y lenta navegaci5n no 
fueron auficientea para ancontrar^ la ruta de El Dorado. En el aiglo 
ZIX Mpasaaoa a vialuabrarr entre la bniaa, laa coataa de nueatra 
conciencia colectiva y cuando noa preparibaaoi para el grito jublloao 
de {Patrla a la viatal, una aano guerrera noa qud>rant6 el tiaSn, 
quedando nueatra nave al garete/*(168> Puerto Rican hiatory begina, 
then, vitb the Spaniah conqueat, and after |three centuriea of geatatlon 
and gradual differentiation fros Spain, the proceaa of national aelf* 
definition accelerataa with the advance of tha. 19th century, only^ to 
be brought to an abrupt halt under the North Aaarican occupation aince 
1898. In tha 20th century, with Puerto Rican culture being saturated 
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by foreign, *'Anglo-Saxon" valuea, the society is conBidered to be in 

a state of confusion and "transition," and its movement tovard national 

/ I 

consciousness derailed. 

This conventional panoraaia of national. history, as helpful as it 
is in its indication of. general contours, actually serves to obscure 
and distort the iiost salient features of national self -definit ion « Most 
obviously, the point of departure is taken to be the arrival of European 
conquerors, such that the cultures and struggles of pre-Colusbian tines 
are assumed to have no bearing on subsequent development • Because of 
its rapid extinction at the hands of the invaders, jthe indigenous 
population is dismissed summarily as a component of national identity^ 
all that the Tainos contributed, after the Christian baptism of the Island, 
were some quaint folkloristic remnants like the "bohlo" and the hammock. 
This deletion of the Indians from the historical record and diminution 
of their enduring cultural significance are earmarks of a colonialist 
frame of thinking. Though largely corrected by the subsequent anthropological 
vork of Ricardo Alegria, Bugenio Fernandez Mendez and Jose Juan Arrom, 
this relegation of the indigenous heritage or, what is but the logical 
converse, its romanticized mystique, continues to blur any scientific 
account of Puerto Rican history.^ 

" I ■ * 

It is true, of course, that compared to countries like Mexico and 

Per^, Bolivia and Guatemala, Indian presence as a social force during 

the forging of modern Puerto Rican life la negligible; the^e are no living 
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lodijin languagM or fonu of «ociAl organisationy no Indianiat 
lit«ratitro and tharafora no Indian participation in any of tha foraativa 
atrugglaa of aodarn hiatory. For that raaaon» any clais to tha af f act 
that Pnarto Ricana ara "aaaantiallj" Tainoa or andaayor to traca tha 
national cultnra to Indian "^apiritt" dirorcad froa vfaat can ba datarminad 
or raliably praaumd to hara baan tha aoda of aocial orgaiiisation of 
tha indiganoua tribaa» laada inevitably to a ^ratifiad and raductioniat 
aacapa. Roirarart !tha astamination of tha Indian population and ralativa 

axtinction of cultural raaaina in. no vay juati^ tha azduaion of an 

i 

indiganoua, '^prinitiTa" parapactiva froai tha trajactory of Puarto Rican 
cultural hiatory. 

Evan Padrairat in fact » cannot totally ignora thia disenaion of tha 
atruggla for national aalf-daf inition. In tha coiiraa of hia anthoaiaatic 
boMga to tha 19th-cantury indapandanc#noT«iant» ha ca|.la to mind tha 
"firat Puerto Rican to apaak valiantly and claarly of aaparatian,"(179) 
tha poat Danial da Rivara. In 1854 a Ponca navapaper publiahad Rivera*a 
pooB "Aguaybana al bravo in vhich tha denand for iniapandanca — '*qua 
parta a Eapana el qua naci5 an Eapafia" and ^'libra aata parla da la genta 
ibara** — ia uttarad through the paraona of the Indian chieftain vho led 
the aarliaat reaiatanca againat tha conquiatadoraa. Am haa bacona vail 
knoimy thia publication lad to tha i— adiata auppraaaion of tha 
periodical, confiacation of tha preaa» and to tha peraacution and 
conduaiva exile of the poet. Pedreira goea on to docunent the powerful 
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political iBpact of the pom in the. faaoua Manifesto of 1864 put out 
by the Puerto Rican soldiers who chose to desert the Spanish colonial 
amy rather than fight their brothers in Santo Doaingo. "Los jibaros 
de Puerto Rico/* the proclamation reads » '*hijos.de Agueybaaa» el Bravo, 
no han perdido aun la verguenza^ sabrSn prober a sua verdugos, co«o lo 
estin haciendo los valientes dominicanoa, que si son facilea de gobemar 
aientr^a creen que ae lea hace justiciSt no sufren que se abuse de ellos 
iBpunsMnte."^ In what is the strongest note of internationalist 
aoli)|arity in the pagea of Xn ylarisao » Pedreira aunnarises the meaning 
of thia "Indian" perapective: "El nombre de eate indio, el primero en 
aublevarae contra loa conquiatadorea, ae coTivirti6 entoncea en almbolo 
de redenci5n, con un orgullo provocador nos proclamamos altivamente hijos 
de Agueybana^ el Bravo, y al par que guerra a los espanolea se predicaban 
a grito herido aentimientos de solidaridad antillana."(179) 

Yet such passages are rare in Pedreira *8 writing, and only feebly 

contradict his markedly Hispanic conception of Puerto Rican identity* 

At no point does he go beyond a symbolic and more or less rhetorical 

reference to the indigenous background, or show any interest in probing 

the deeper strains of continuity between Indian and later, national forma 

of reaiatanpe to colonial oppression. Puerto Rican history is, in his 

f 

view, no more than a process of differentiation, almost regional in 
character, within the orbit of Spanish history., a movement from an initial ^ 
state of "faithful prolongation" of Iberian culture and values to a 
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gtovii^ conflict ^etVMn Spaniirds alll** and Spaniards "de act." 
Raadlaaa to say, 'Padraira'a allagianca to Spain, lika that of ao winy 
Latin Aaarican Hiapanophilaa, raally batraya a aelactiva loyalty* 
ainea it highlighta only tha patrimonial, faudal lagacy of Spaniah 
cnltnra. Tha prograaaira and rcvolntionary traditions of nodam Spain, 
which vara aaaning povarfol viaibla axpraaaion in tha vary yaara of 
Tnanlariaao- and haya auch a atrong potantial baaring on tha cultural 
atruggla^rottghottt Latin Anarica, find no raparcuaaiona lAiatcvar in 
Padraira'a writing*^ 

Thia '*crioilo'* via ion, ao co—on aMng Puarto Rican intallactuala 
vhan confronted with tha raality of North Amarican cultural iBpoaition, 
laada Padraira to a variaty of Enrocantric diatortiona* Ha notaa with 
ranoraa, for azaapla, that Puarto Kican hiatory lacka ita Middla Agaa 



and Kanaiaaanca, aa thoo^ thaaa parioda inavltably bafall all aociatiaa 
and ara yat to "arriya" in Puarto Rico baf ora it can attain to ita full 
cultnal raalisation. Ha auaaarily writaa off tha '*f irat thraa canturiaa 
tha 16th, 17th and 18th ~ aa 'W nnarto," ""algloa an bianco'' and "un 
daaaaparanta daaiarco cultural," (52-3) isplying that all artiatic 
activity mat ba naaaurad againat the *'Siglo da Oro" and that thera can 

hava baan no cultural lif a butithat of tha chroniclaa and menoira of tha 

9 

Spaniah niaalonariaa* 

Br«n in his account of the chorishad 19th century, the period of 
reel national awakening, Pedreira points to the triuaph of liberalisn in 
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Spain, rather than to the Latin American independence struggles, as 
the direct inpetus of democratic movenent. In a similar spirit, he 
considers the abolitionist literature of the Island and Spain and ^ 
not the waves of slave rebellions to have been the backbone of social 
reform, and the repression of illustrious liberals like RamSn Baldorioty 
de Castro and the SpaniaI'd Laureano Cepeda in the *'ano terrible 1887" 
of more ''transcendent** historical importance than the "llamada 
revolucioD de Lares." It is significant that in his forceful heralding 
of Puerto Rican^ national affirmation, the names Betances and Hostos 
are mentioned only in passing, and that while Alonso*s El Gibaro is 
enthroned as the Poema del Cid and Hairtln Fierro of Puerto Rican 
literature, and similar stress isV^^c^ on the romantic lyrics of Jose 
Gautier Benitez, there is little attention giveti to the critical, realistic 
novels of Zeno Gafidla or to the revolutionary poetry of "Pach£n" Harin* 
Pedreira did, of course, devote a full monograph to Hostos ('*Ciudadano 
de America"), but here too his Hispanophile, anti-indigenous bias 
prevails, as is most evident in his nearly total disregard for Hostos' 
diary novel La peregrinaci8n de Bayoan (1863) — his only work of fiction — 
and the deep personal and political crisis it represented. 

Small wonder, then, that Pedreira comes to characterize the 20th 
century as an "intenezzo," a "transition" period in which the ship of 
Puerto Rican history is "adrift" ("la nave al garete") . Here all sense 
of historical actuality, din as it is throughout Insular iaao, gives way to the 
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MUpbysleal duallMi of eoatriMtlag '*Mtlloa d« ▼Ida": "D« um 

t 

polarii«cl6a «uropM puawM aln ■•ntirlo a aaa pe)J^arisaci6n norta- 
aM«rlcaiia."(96) Spain harlag baan tha aola eantar of gravity of 
Puarto Riean national foiMtioa, tha coaplata aocial occupation of 
tha Inland by tha Unitad Statao ~ cKtaadlng, ba it no tad, ^ tha 
iapoaition of Engliah in tha aehoola — ia ragardad by thinkara Ilka 
Padraira aa an ''Intamptton** of that procoaa, tha inpHcation baing 
that tha colony vUl in tha fntnra aoaahoir raturn to ita trua path of 
Intstacttea with SpaidLfth cuLturs* Ov«c asaliwt North immticma 
utllltarltiilra, progrMt audi d«K>cr«C7, fmirmixm calls opon Puarto Rico 
to uphold tha lagacy of Chriatiaa apiritnality, profundity and alitiatj 
graca iaharitad froa ita Spaaiah patriaonlal paat* 

Thia polarity* which ia aunariaad in tha faniliar oppoaition 
hatvaan **eultuva" and "ciTiliiatlon," la of couraa not Padraira' a intantion, 
but naraly tha Puarto lican varaion of tha cantral dieha of Latin 
Anaricaa -cultural nationalian and raactionary Buropaan cultural paaainian« 
It ia baaty tbarafora,. to coaaidar thaaa wra contaaporary raflactiona 
of Inaulariano in thair ralation to tha thaoriaa of JoaS Enriqui lod6> 
Joat ?aacono|||Sfe , JoaC Ortaga y Gaaaat and Oawald Spanglar, thaaa baing 
tha thinkara who atand aa th^ arldant aovrcaa of Padraira 'a analytical 
nathod and broadar philoaophical oriantation. Thaaa influantial and 
wid*-ranging intallactual curranta baar aoat diractly, of couraa, on 
Padraira* a raaponaa to conditiona in tha 20th cantury, and ara appropriataly 
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assMsad in that contexts Flllliig in the background to a rounded 
ideological placenent* however , calla firat for a critical reviev of 
hia aaausptiona about aoae enduring iaauea central to an interpretation 
of Puerto Rican cultural hiatory: the meaning of the Spaniah conqueat, 
the relation of print to oral culture, and the role of racial and 
environnenul deteminiam in legitiMizing colonial aubordination. 
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Th« Coltsr* of th« Coa^uast: lali«ht«aMnt or AlianAtionT 

Th«r« is • dMpar tfiaaasioB to tho dlacoaatlng of iadisonotta 
oritias aad tha Lattaliad coaeaptioa of aational idantity vhleh, vhlla 
tlvaa elaaaieal fonwlatlaa ta T«talarta«o » coatipuc to find curraocy 
ia araa tiia aost prograaaiva aad aathropologtcally grooadad corraetiTaa 
to thia fraaa of thiaklat* At thia laral, tha vary aaming of tha 
eoaeapta of caltara, profraaa and eiTilisatioa coaa iato qaaatioa, and 
tha diatiactioii batt a aa a a conaanrativa and a ravolatioaary iatar^atatioa 
of aoclal daralopaaat aaaanaa diacaraibla thaoratieal/ fignifieaaca. Tha 
qaaatioa la not whathar «r aot thara axiatad a pra-Colwbiaa cultural 
world nor tha baariag of thaaa cultaraa oa tha aociaty aftar tha conqnaat, 
aiaea thaaa raalitiaa hara baaa aad continaa to ba docuaantad, aad in 
rafaranea to Puarto llco had by Padraira'a tlaa alraady baaa raeordad by 
aarly Puarto Kicaa historiaaa aaeh aa Salrador Bran and Cayatano Coll 
y Totta» and by tha Morth Aaarleaa aathropeloglat Jaaaa Waltar Favkaa 
aa aarly aa 1903. In rae'aat yaars, lagaBto Paraindas Mindai haa 
coatribntad a yalaabla orarviav aad aeoaoale pariodisation of Indian 
■ociaty aad biropaaa eoloaiiatioa la hia Hlatoria cultural da Puarto Kico 
(1970) . Unfortunataly, hia prasantatloa r«Miaa qoita aelactic and 
arbitrary, raaging froa far-flang Kantian abatraetiona to rathar tadioua 
aad arbitrary eoapandia. Vhat la naadad la a ayst«utic historical study 
of social prodoctisa bafora and aftar tha conquaat, aad a dlalactieal 
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interpretation of the resulting Ideological end cultural trans format iona. 
Harxiet aethods are clearly indiapenaable to a satisfactory account of 
cultural colonialism even in precapitalist epochs. 

What, then, d^d Spain actually bring to the "Nev World" by way of a 
cultural superstructure understood in its broadest sense? The task is 
to define the nature of the "civilizing" European influence and the cultural 
content of ttfe collision between the Spanish conquerors and the native 
societies in suc^ a vay as to conprehend the fundamental continuity between 
classical Eui^pean colonialism and North American imperialism. There • 
can be perhaps no more suggestive a starting-point for this manner of 
posing the issue than in the life and «nritings of JosS Hartl. Evoking 
the radical spirit of Latin American independence from Spain, and with 
an eye of ford)oding cast toward the North, Martf drev the deepest ^lesson 
from the "history of America, from the Incas to the present": "el 
libro importado ha sido vencido en Am&ica por el hombre natural. Los 
hoi^res naturales han vencido a los letrados artificiales* El mestizo 

aut6ctono ha vencido ai criollo ex5tico. No hay batalla entre la 

^ 10 
civilizacion y la barbarie, sino entre la falsa erudicion y la naturaleza." 

Time and again in his famous, prograamatic'^say, "Nuestra America" (1891), 

Hartl refers to the book and the printed word as crucial factors in the 

impcilltion of foreign culture on the "natural," native population. "Mi 

el libro europeo ni el libro yankee," he says, "daban la clave del enigma 

hispanoamer icano • " ^ ^ 



To a aind likt P«dr«lr«*at Spain vsi abora all tha baarar of 
eirllisation and eoltusa to tha AMricaa. Daapita tha graad and 
arrogaaea which MtiTatad thm^ and tha vlolanea and daapotian of 
thair colonial rulap tha con^arora iatrodncad into a prisitira and 
inarticolata wildarnaaa Ilka Pnarto Ileo tha yaluaa of Ranaiaaanca and 
Bnlightaaaant hManiant and tha aaana by which thia tii^t iaolatad 
prowinca could ba drawn into tiia nainttram of Bodarn world cultura. 
Iha "enltura** of tha laland goaa on raeord, tharafora, in tha aunriving 
ehr^nlelaa and raporta of .tha aoldi^ra and niaalonariaa and, with tha 
aatabliahnant of tha f irat printing praaa in I8O69 tha gradual awakaning 
of a nativa criollo axpraaaion. Tha arrival of an iatamal print 
cultura ia ragardad, in f^ct, as narking tha diract atianlua to tha "birth 
of ganuina cultural lif a, and ita latanaaa in raaching tha laland — tha 
firat praaa cana to Masieo in 1519* to Lima in 1584, to Cuba in 1723 
mod t9 what la^ now tha Onltad Stntw ia 1638 aa tha eantral raaaon 
for tha ratardatloa of a apaeifically Puarto Rican cultura. **Tddo noa 
Ilag6 nanado j ratraaador la inpranta* loa pariiSdicoap al conarcio da 
li^roa, laa bibliotacaav laa inttitueionaa da anaaSansa auparior, la 
apatancia por la lactura, la proaa con finaa aatitieoa, an fin, la 
litaratura con todoa aua alMantoa dbndleionatttaa aon obra aaceluaiwasanta 
da nuaatro aiglp ZIZ.'* (54) *Evan nora claarly and apacificaaly than in 
Inaularia»o , Padraira batraya hia ona-aidad rim of tha rola of tha 
colonial prass in his otficnrlso Tslaablo atody El yariodiaao an Puarto 
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\^ This unqualified tribute to the progressive, peth-^breakinig 

influence of e literary print culture by no neana began or ended 
with Pedreira, but characterisei, in one variety or another, the aost 
^ authoritative recent histories of Puerto Rican literature, such as 
those of Francisco Henrique Cabrera and Jose Luis Gonsilez. On a 
broader scale, the Interpretation, of the unifomly progressive^ 
influence of literate expression underlies even the «ost "contemporary,'* 
Harzist*inf luenced histories of printing, such as Lucien F^vre's JL^ 
Apparition du livre , published in English in 1976 by Neir Left Books 
as The {hming of the Book > Febvre's description of the introduction 
of the press into the "Nev -World" illustrates clearly hov harMonioualy 
this up-to-date ctiltural history can correspond to the most Eurocentric, 
colonialist understanding. For Febvre, the pointing prass cosplenented 
haraottiously the simltaneous process of European ezpansionisa, tvo 
"great discoveries," in his words, which "rapidly enlarged the hor icons 
of the world known to We< : c«rn sutn... The epoch which begins with these 
discoveries has yet to come to an end, and throughout it Western 
civilisation has acted to transfon the rest of the world." "In the 
conquest of the Americas," he continues » "printing from the beginning 
had an important influence. We wonder what motive lay b^ind the 
aiSfiiults by the Conquistadors; was it greed for gold, a taste for adventure? 
These had their^^rt to play. But their vision of the Indies had beeii 
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f«d by co«ntlMt atoriM of ehivAlrr priatod oa 8p«ni«h pr«««M 
doriag thm Imtm 15th and aarly X€th c«itarl««; in thasa, far off 
lands %mr% dMCi^ibad pop«lAtad by hmnj P^oplM blMSSd with 



A Tcry^ diffarmt eoacaptiim of thm Bdaaing of thMO hiotorical 
flfvonta io callod to aiad by JooC Marti, for vfaon ttaa eoatradictioii 
batvaan tha barbaroaa inhiManlty of tba eoaqoaat and alava trada and 



thaN^nanlatic elaina irtiieh aceonpaaiad tha arrlTal of print aaaunad 
a nora baalc, anthropological organcy. In a diraet axtanaion of ^ 
Martina thinking, which aarraa to dranatiia claarly tha contraat badfoan 
hia approach and that of Padraira, F^vra and ap nany othar cultaral 
hiatoriana, Jaatt Franco haa aat tha rola of Baropaan litarata and^ 
print coltura into tha appropriata contast of colonlaliat control and 
cnltural inpoaition. Bar nnalyaia rapraaanta a landnarfc in any attanpt 
to nova toward a nora dynanic, rafolntionary Tialon of tha davalopamt 
of Latin Anarican caltnra^ and particttlarly ita indiganraa conpmianta 
and atrngglaa. Suaauirising tha aeononie conditiona pravalant thronghont 
tha colonial pariod, aha obaanraa that "^tha dichotony batwaan 
ciTilisation and barbarian una claarly axpraaaad in tha diffaranca 
batnaan anclava and mral cnlturaao** Hhila tha anclara coltura of tha 
colonial powara ^Siaa highly controUad through canaor ship, tha Inquiaition 
and tha noDopoliaation of tha printing praaaaa.o.it tha aacrat vaapon of 
tha Indian group vaa oral tradition in tha natiwa languaga. Indaad tha 
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■oat aignificant feature of colonial culture is this differentiation 
within the production process itself » between an oral culture 
depemnnt on a connunity and written culture, which was overwhelmingly 
associAed with domination. In order to understand the colonial period 
at all» therefore » it is necessary to study oral narrative and poetry 
not simply as folklore (a nineteenth century invention) but as an 
integral part of the living culturl which, as in medieval Europe* 

provided an outlet for the unofficial activities and responses of the 

.15 \ 

indigenous peoples-" . 



This change in modes of cultural communication » rooted as it is in 

the production process of the society* has a direct bearing on the 

relative quality of artiLstic experience » and on the very definition of 

culture. Jean Francois rejection of a unilinear conception of cultural 

"progress" is of key interest and* as she mentions^ carries ample 

reliance (o interpretations^ of coiftemporary cultural colonialism. 

It is this direct relationship between the oral performer 
and the cossninity which makes the persistent survival of 
oral narrative and poetry a matter of more than antiquarian 
interest. Format the very time when in Europe this direct 
current was being replaced by published books > when poetry 
was gradually becoming something to be "overheard" rather 
than heard (to use J.S. Mills' distinction)^ in Spanish America 
it was the slave barracks and the urban barrio as well ss the. 
Indian comunidad which pv(}duced exciting hew variants of 
language and form. The presence which oral performance implies . 
thus com^s to seem» not a stage which writing happily superseded 
but a different and less individualistic form of art, and one 
which can teach us much at the present time when th^ privileged 
position so long accorded to print culture has been threatened 
by mass media. To recognize the co-^existence and the dialectics 
of oral performance and print culture also helps us to detect 
the weakness of certain modern critics whose exclusive concern 
with print needs correction. ^ 



Hhat Marti iMiit by his pontic opposition bstwaon "naturo" and 
aruditlon, batvaan **loa hottbraa natox'alaa*' and *'lDa latradoa artlf icialaa» 
ia that Spain brought to tha Aa«ricaa. not ^'civilisation^* in ganaral, 
but a cartain for« of cultural aspariaaca which corraapondad in uny 
vays to its highly uncivilisad and anti-huaanist praaanca in colonial 
Asiarica fro« tha outsat. Frosi thia vantaga point, tha introduction by 
tha Spaniards of print cultura, that is, an artistic lif a which dapanda 
for its ganaratlon and prossilgation an tha asistanca of writing and 
printing, cdnatltutad a spaarhaad in tha ispoaition of tha cultural 

alianation of -sdvanciag Europaan capltalisn. Tha aeononlc lawa of 

/ • ■ ' ' ' 

CO— oillty production — tha suparcaaaion of nsa-valua by axchanga, tha 

saparation of tha producar fro« tha objact and activity of his labor, 

and tha ganaral iatansif icatlon of tha dlviaiona of labor » in short, 

tha govaming pravalanea^of privata proparty — all of which wara brought 

to tha Aaar leas by tha Europaana, hava as thair cultural corralativaa 



tha braakdowti in consmnal spontanaity^ tha ralagation of oral transaissipn 

and tha inatnnantalisatlon of aocial axparlanca. Tha avidancf of this 

"ttllmwtlon'* of artistic lif i vlthin IBth-csntury Europe, «9 it atau 

froa •conoHic 4|iid pbli,tical roallty and proj«6ta into auba«<^u^t cultural 

davalopacnta down to tha 20th cantnrx.' -^a baan praaantad pic^iaaiTaly 

by Arnold Hauaar, Mpaeially ia hia iapprcant book on Manaariaa: Tha 

Criaia of tha Ranaiaaanea and tha Origin of Modam Art * And yat it 
■ , > . 

that tha aagnituda of thia changa, and ita daapar anthropological 
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iapl lea t ions, stand out in sharpest relief only when vieved in the 
light of the cultural collisions ensuing fron the process of colonial 
expansion. 

There are dangers, of course, in considering the arrival of print 
in Latin Anerica as a strictly repressive tool, aii though the printihg 
press were, in itself, an instrument of capitalist exploitation, and 
in imputing to the indigenous cultures an idyllic conittmist harmony.. 



For, as Marx coaniented repeatedly, /'capital is not a thing, but a social 
relation betveen persons, established by the instrumentality of things," 
aidd elaborated by vay of emphasis, "A negro is a negro. In certain 
circumstances he b^omes a slave. A mule is" a machine for spinning cotton. 
Only under certain circumstances does it become capital. Outside these 
circumstances, it is no more capital than gold is intrinsically money, 
or sugar is the price of sugar." And in response to the teactionary 
idealization of primitive, provincial societies, Marx extolled, in the 
famous passages of th e Manifesto , the great civilizing, globally 
liberating strides taken by all mankind with the advent of bourgeois 
society. "The bourgeoisie/' Marx said, and it is obvious that the 
proliferation of the printing press loomed large in his mind, "by the 
rapid improvement of all insti:ument8 of production, by the immensely 
facilitated means of communication, draws all, even the most barbarian, 
natipns into civiliwition."^' ' . 
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Thm fact is, thcmglit that in tht sphara of Intallactual and 

Qoltural production, tha "circmwtancaa" aurrounding tha Introduction 

> 

of tba Spaniah-ovnad a^id controllad praaa into Latin Anarlca vara 
thoaa of coModity production and tha raproduction of aarly capltaliat 
ralationa. With tha aama confidaaca aa la aridant in Padralra*a 
attribution of a gaminal, forsatlTa impact of tha printad word on tha 
davalopwant of national conaciouanaaa in Fuarto Rico, it nay ba arguad 
that it una only i# tha dalibarataly aubTaralra uaa of tha praaa, and 
in tha docoaantad araalon and aocpooara of Ita official puripooa in tha. 
colony, tiiat tha raal diffarantiation of a national culture and politico 
cana into baing. This parapactiva on tha vaaning of tha printing praaa 
ia. In fact, particularly ralarant in tha caaa of Pnarto Rico. 
According to tha f»at raliabla accounto, tha firat praaa vaa actually 
brought to tha lalaad by an advanturar and rafugaa from tha Pranch, 
Spaniah and Unltad Stataa gorarHanta. Tha goramor at tha- tiaa, Torlbio 
Montaa, faarful of ita political potantial, laModlataly bought it up 
and put it to uaa for tha publication of an official gufu iiiaat gasatta. 
For tha firat yaara, it aaaua, tha only publication mmidm fron thia - 
Gacata dal Gobiamo vaa tipalda'a Catacloo, vhich vaa uaad aa raqulrad 
raadlng in tha achaola. Aa Alajandro Ttpia y tiyara notad in Mia mtmovimm . 
''crao qua no habla an Coda la lala nCa iapranta qua la poca notabla 

20 

dal Gobiamo, a cargo, com dacla la Gacata, da don Valarlano Snanillin/' 
It ia n^t tha nara prcaanea af print connunication, tharafora, but tha 
raaponaa to ita parrativaly rapraaai^a Inf luanca and total official 
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control* which ••rv«d to g«n«r«ti?KMti-^tbtotSfc^ piitrlokic SBij^lt. , 

Th« rMUirks of Bostoa in hi* iMportant prologue to th« aocond 
•ditioa (1873) of U pTogriiuiciga do lUtyoan provido tolling ovidonco 
of this crucinl cultural reality. CoManting on tha tight canaorahip 
of hia noTol in Puerto Rico» Hoatoa obaerved: "Lejoa da avitar la 
lecture* la prohibici5n influy6 para haeer m£a buacada y aia lelda y 

■ejorcoBprandida La abra peraeguida» y alalia debo en gran parte le 

21 

Autoridad dm mi palabra en mi pai«....'' Even Mamiel^AloMo's 
Kl Glbaro in fact» undisputedly accepted as tha birthatona of Puarto 
Rican national lltaratura» providaa an axccllant acuoiplae Tha axtant 
to vhlch tha book's original appaaranca in 1849 vaa conditioned by 
canaorahip and rigid monopoly of tha praaa vaa parauaa^valy narrated 
aa^ early aa Salrador Brau'a prologue » "Al que leyere/' to the second 
edition of 188 2 » and has been faithfully reiterated in subsequent 
literary and cultural hiatoriea. Any account of the iapact of theae 
repressive conditions on the aost baaic thanatic concema and particular 
foraal and linguiatic qiM^lities of the vork itself » hoirever» is 
conspicuously absent fros the critical literature to date. Lacking such 
a structural^ aociological interpretation » irtiich irould aeat the book 
in the circuMtances of literary pro4uction of ita timm^ El Glbaro 
will rawiln no sore than a treaaure-chest of bygone "customs'* and 
noatalgiac curiosity » in Pedreira'a vords a portrait of *la ii|fancia 
de naeatraa tradicionea» anargura* cre«nciaa> virtudea y dcfectoa* y 
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aristM ym coatMurlAa d« noMtro emrlce«r.'*(58) BciiMth eh« 
h«nlMa surfAc*, Alonao mm rMpoadlng, slyly and aarcaatlcally, 
and by ua« of intriguing artistic danrleaa drawn fron popular aodaa 
of aacpraaaion, to th« dio-hnrd colonial cooditlona in nid-19th cantury 
Puarto Sico. Tha dialactical ralation of an aatuta ^ colonial author 
to tha tightlr-gnardad alaatia of print coaaunication ima daarly 
parawrant aaong thaaa coaditiona, and playad a kay rola in tha forging 
of a diatinqtly national litarary axpraaalon. 



/ 
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I ContimiitiM of Popular Culturo 



As for tho Intcrprotatiott of indlgnous pMplu» tho iaputatioii 
to thftir cttltttrM of m iioii--ali«Mtod» intogral, comwmI charactmr M«d 
not inrolYo any roMintic promMptiono or strotchoa af fantaay» nor tand 
to discount tha ganarally prograasiva inportaaca of print and writing. 
Tha condition for such an aaaaaaaant ia that tha hiatorical position of 
tiia Indian paoplaa ba undarntood ndt only in noral» racial or cultural 
tarM» buj; concr^taly in its fundsaant^l aocial» aconoaic and political 
raality^ It ia with thia dialactical concaption that Jomt Carlos 

r 

Mariltagui posad tha "pi^oblas of tha Indian and it ia parhaps to a 
country lika Par{i» vith ita forcaful traditions and unbrokan prasanca 
of Indian raaiatanca as a cantral cosponant of tha ttovsnant^or national 
libaration^ to vhifch a ra*appraiaal of Puarto Rican cultural parspactivas 
naad turn. With hia thuab to tha pi/lsa of tha Pannrian ravojiution^ 
Hariltagui aicplainad tha organic ralation betvaan tha indiganoua sovaaant 
in Spanish Aaarica and tha idaals of socialian» naking claar that it is 
not l^y virtua of "civilising" Europaan Influancas that this connaction 
first auggaats itaalf: "La fa an al raaurglnianto indlgana no proyiana 
da un procaao da *jOccidantalizaci6n* aatarial da la tiarra quachua# Mo 
as la civili«aci5n» no aa al alfabato dal bianco » lo qua lavanta al 
alaa dal indio. Es al mlto^ m la Idaa da la ravoluci6n aocialista* 
La asparansa indigana as absolutaaanta ravolucionaria. El niaao nito» la 

■ ' ■ /. 



■i>M^dM» ton agtntM daclaivoa d^l dMpartar d« otroa vittjoa pueblos, 
dtt btras vlajaa rasa* an colapao: hindiiaa, chinoa, ate. La hiatoria 
univaraal tianda hoy com nmca a ragiraa por al aiaolo euadranta. iPor 
qu< ha da aar al puablo iacllco, qua coiiatni76 al ala daaarrollado y 
ax«6nico aiataaa coauniata, al fiaico inaanalbla a la aaocUSn Mindlal? 
La conaanguinidad dal moriMiikto Indiganiata coa laa corriantaa 
ravolucionarlaa auadialaa aa dMaalado avidanta para qua praclaa docuaantarla . 

Mariltagui doaa, indaad» docunant hla dain, and providaa an analyaia 
of tha econoaica of Spanish colonialiaa in tha iUiaricaa which ia raadily 
applicabla to Puarto Rico and tha axtaninatlon of tha Taino tribas.23 in 
fact, it ia not avan naeaaaary to aaploy tha aathoda of aodarn political 
•conoay to aubatantiata tha aharp eontraft batvaan tha aconoaic aaauaptions 
of tha indiganoua aociatlaa and thoaa of tha Europaan invadara. Tha 
•arly chronidaa th«aa^aa, aal4at thair flurriaa of utopiad fantaay and 
aiaaionary sail, contain aapla obaarvationa about tha atrikingly diffarant 
aocial and property ralatlona aaoag the native population. Coluad)ua, for 
axaapla, in his hiatoric tetter on the D^overy . aaid of tha native 
ial«n4er9 of the Antillea that "they are ao gulleleaa and ao ganeroua 
vith all that they poaaeaa^ that ao one vould believe it vho haa not aaen 
it. Anything they have, if it be aakad of then, they never rafuae; on 
tha contrary, they offer it, .and they ahow aa much love aa if they would 
give their hearta."^* in hia Latter to Piaro Sederini (Tha Four Voyagea) . 
teerigo Veapucci aade obaarvationa on the econoaic life of the Indiana 
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hm «icount«r«d in BrasU: **Th«7 •ngagtt In no barter; thmj naither 
buy ODr, sail. .They are conttntad vith what natura givaa thM. 
Tha vaalth which va affact in thia our Buropa. • .thay hold of no 
▼alua at all....ThaT ara ao libaral in giving tliat it ia tha axcaption 
vhaa thay dany.'* And tha cultural, aocial aignificanca of thja 
unalianatad aconoaic raality ia pronouncad aoat wphatically , though 
in rathar Arcadian tonaa, by tha graat hunaniat Patar Martyr in hia 
Da Orba Novo frott tha aarly 16th cantury; of tha Tainoa, ha had tha 
folloving to aay: "Thay go nakad, thay knov naithar vaighta nor aaaauraa, 
nor that aourca of all niafortunaa, aonay; living In a gol^an aga, 
vithout lava, without pravaricating judgaa, without booka« aatiafiad 
with thair lifatand in no way anxioua about tha futura.*.. It ia provad 
that aaongat than thayiand balonga to avarybody Juat lika tha aun or tha 
watar. Thay know no diffaranca batwaan iiaan and taua , that aourca 
of all avila. Littla aufficaa to aatiafy thaM...«It ia indaad a goldan 
aga; naithar ditchaa, nor hadgaa, nor walla ancloaa thair dosaina; 

thay liva in gardana opan to all, without lawa and without judgaa; thair 

« 

conduct ia naturally aquitabla, and whoavar iiijuraa hia naighbor ia 
conaidarad a criainal and an outlaw.'* 

In tha caaa. of Pyarto Rico, of couraa, tha cultural c%>untarpart to 
colonial acoixmic (ranaforaation — tha ralagation of oral cultura — 
wiat ba undaratood in a broadar aanaa than a hiatorical account of Indian 
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■ocitttiM would BuRgMt. Yat tha abaanct of Indiana in aodarn PuarCo 
Rican hiatory and tha ralativaly aacondary rola of African aiava 

< 

backgrounds coap«r#d» uy, to Cuba or BrasU in no way invalidata 
tha aubatanca of a ravolutionary indiganiat oriantatlon* For, aa Jaan 
Franco polnta out, tha"oral tradition in Spaniah Aaarica ia not confined 
to tha Indian comniey or tha black ghatto. Praciaaly bacauaa of tha 
raaotanaaa of aany rural araaa, Hiapanic folk tradition vhich tranaaittad 
down to racant tiaaa ao«athing of tha aadiaval folk tradition haa alao 
conatitutad a dynamic factor in tha cultura of tha continent. Until 
recently, for inatanca, the improvisation of witty veraaa, often aa 
part of a conteat between rival nalea vaa a feature of popular cultures 
in countriea aa divarae aa Cuba. BrazU. Argentina, and Chile. ""^^ 

Such a popular font, in Puerto Rican poetry, ia tha deciaa , to 
vhich a great deal of editorial and critical attention haa been accorded 
in recent folklore atudy.^'' All evidence indicatea clearly that along 
vith the copla and other abort narrative forma, the decina enjoyed a 
long oral tradition among the illiterate rural population in the colony 
prior to the arrival of printing, and in its local adaptationa beara an 
•■*>l«*atic aignificance aa the moat representative mode of Puerto Rican 
poetic cxpreaaion dovn to the preaent. A irriter like Pedreira, though, 
can vith a characteristic brush .of the hand dismiss this entire legacy 
of peaaant-baaed poetry. In his futile groping after a diatinctly 
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"Puerto Rican" currency for the national poetry » Pedreira vrites 
off Hkaa dSciaaa jibaraa tan chabacanas y horroroaas que aqui se 
hacen ain conaecvenciaa para el que lea .perpetra. Para cultivar el 
criolliaiKi hay que tener econonlaa; y lansar al nundo eaaa paparruchaa 
al aon.del tiple y la bordoniia ea cono dar un cheque ain fondoa; daro 
eac quey por falso, no puede circular 71) It is hai^dl:^ aurpriaing 
that with auch a diapoaition toward the popular poetic idiom Pedrei?ra*a . 
quest for authentic literary inspiration ends in frustration; while , , 
giving his blessing to any and all technical innovationy he can still 
ask» ''A la tecnica normative europea £qui raago de originalidad^ 

criolla le hcnos iapreso?*' His sense of expressive sources is so 

» 

rarified \that» naking no mention of the reliance of Luia Llorens Torres 
on precisely the dfeima fona-nor of Luis Palea Matos' important 
experimenta with Afro*-Antillean rhythmic possibilities » he is left with 
an abstract call for "encyclopedic" knowledge like that of Unamuno and 
for "un arte criollo de forma superior la de nuestro Manuel Alonso." 
"Nuestra literature/* he concludea remorsefully , "no ha recogido aun 
en forma expresiva la interesante vide indigene , ni el ademan adaratorio 
de los conquistadoresy ni la savia de miestra fomacion^ ni la rafz 
emerge de nuestros principiosy hi^iquiera el vaiven inquietante de 
•ttos diaa. El ovario de nueatra civilidad aun no ha^c^ristalizado en 
t«ma."<75) 

Another example of Pedreira' s disdein for the popular , indigenous 
roots of Puerto Rican culture beceuse of his excessive emphasis on the 

» -< 



Spanish heritage his view of music. In his chapter ^*He aqiil/ 
las raices, *\ Padreira speaks of the danza , /*de condici5n fenenina, 
blanda y rooantica/' as the exclusive pillar of thc^ national music. 
Though' deny itig it the sublime quality of '^pure" world art, he considers 
the danza to be the *'tabla de salvacion islena^'^nd, as ex^plified 
in. the national anthem, "La Borinquena/' "una hija legitime de nuestra 
culture/' (198-199) In this cas^ a forceful and pointed, corrective 
may be fouxid even within Pedreira's immediate intellectual environment^ 

the other ma,1or ensayista of^the 1930s, Tomas Blanco, responds directly 

- . ' ' ' . ..^ . . . ■ ' , * 

this alienated, patrimonial cultural ideal, juxtaposing to it the 

"natural," popular form of the plcnd with its strong strains of African 

origin. In his excellent "Elogio a * La Plena* Blanco says, "otros 

die en prefer ir a la danza por culture y^ desdenan la plena por vulgar; 

olvidando que la culture no es patrimonio unicamente de lo pulido y 

retocado, ni la vulgar idad elemento insupetable de lo popular. Los 

mas se limitan a elogiar la danza sin nombrar» ni para bien ni para mal, 

27 

la plena , como si no existiera/' Blanco points out that it is not 
the plena but the danza which faces extinction ad a living art form, 
since it is basically a cjiltural transplant whose regional features 
are more external and attached than intrinsic to the style: "se le/ 
cuido el folia je y la floracion a expensas del tallo y las rale es. Sua 
cultivadores le estilizaron la forma antes que el genio popular tuviera 
tiempo de modificar su savia." 



It is true that the most glaring distortions of Pedreira's 
Hispanophile apprpach have been duly addressed in subsequent interpretations 
of Puerto Rican cultural and social history. In fact it is in the 
artistic expression of his own tine that the iaportance of Indian and 
African contributions to the national culture gained increasing 
recognition, as is laost evident in the critical essays of Tomis Blanco 
and in the poetry of Luis Pales Matos and Juan Antonio Corretjer. 
Corretjer 's long historical poen "Alabanza en la torre de Cialea"^ (1950) 
constitutes the nost forceful revolutionary indigenist perspective in 
ali of Puerto RicaQ literature. Not that all influence of Pedreira's 

anti^indigenous orientation has been oD^ercone, as is evident in the 

■■■ ■ ^- , . ^■ 

standard histories of the Ittefature and of the ausic, and even in the 
widely-ifead "independent is ta** history » Puerto Rico: Una interpretaciSn 
histSrico-social !(1969) by Manuel Maldonado-Denis » which virtually omits 
any mention of pre-*Columbian Island conditions* But by now references 
to the Taim> and slave backgrounds and to the "popular" culture of the 
peasantihr are more accepted coomonplaflipjl^ than original insights in the 
description of "authentic" cultural history. t 

The question is whether this vindication jf>i the "primitive" and the 
"popular" has yet transcended the symbolic, spiritual and moral level, 
and penetrated to the radical vision of Harti and the application of 
historical — that is, economic and political — toola of analysis. 
For it is only when the conquest and the introduction of slavery are 



undcr8tcK>4'a8 the violmt diaruption of prinitive comuntl ecoxicMiic 
formations and their replacement by conaodity prodoction, the 
incorporation of pre-capitalist aocietiea into the global process of 
early capital accuaulation, that prinitive and popular "elements" eoierge 
as the real basis of the national culture. Corresponding to thia 
enforced economic upheaval, and the brutal political despotisn aised 
at assuring its unhampered development, came not only the imposition of 
a foreign culture, but the supercession of an entire universe of cultural 
assuaptions by another. This "new" cultural domain, with all its claims 
to humanism and civilization and its evidence of technological progress 
in literacy anc^the printing press, had as its most felling effect, 
precisely because «f the economic "circumstances" to jrhich it^s 

7 

inextricably tied,- the breaking apart of the spontaneous, organic relation 
between man and nature, £^nd between individual and community, which had 
chatacterized the primitive, oral cultures it replaced* 

The real restitution of the "primitive" in Puerto Rican cultural 

history — whether 11 be jfche Taino or the African legacy — can come not 

( . " ■ 

through the mystified distortions of romantic yearning, nor by detecting 
"symbols of resistance" in the recorded feats of Indian and slave rebellion. 
The inheritance of this legacy falls to modern "popular" culture, with 
Its most direct lines of continuity to the cultural experience of the 
popular classes: the peasantry and the proletariat. For it is the working 
classes who stand in fullest opposition, not only to Spanish, and North 
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Aa«rican culturca. as inpoved foreign cultures but, like the Indians 

and slaves, to' the entire systoi of bourgeois cultural alienation. 

Thus, the tradition of indigenous, slave and working class cultural life, 

though rooted In the prpductive •ajority of the society, is not oriented 

toward a "class culture" in the narrow sense. Rather, this continuua, 

along with the nany strains of internal resistance within the doninant 

colonial and "criollo" cultures, contains the anticipation of a culture 

28 

of huaan freedom from reified social experience in general. 

This Bore global perspective on cultural liberation is indicated 

in the terms of radical psychological thinking by Father Walter Ong 

in his book The Presence of the Word; "In an oral culture verbalised 

learning takes place quite normally in an atmosphere of celri>ration or 

play. As events, words are more celebrations and less tools than in 

literate cultures. Only with the invention of writing and the isolation 

of the individual from the tribe Will verbal learning and understanding 

itself become ?work' as distinct, from play, and the pleasure principle 

29 

be downgraded as a principle of veirbalised cultural continuity." ^ 
Yet such a perspective, as cogent as it may be in breaking out of the 
restrictive, hierarchical framework of a thinker like Pedreira, assumes 
analytical validity only when it is interconnected, in turn, with an 
understanding of the development of social production. To avoid still 
another level of mystification, the liberating, non- instrumental dimension 
of "primitive" cultural experioice must be viewed as interlaced with the 



revolutionary advances of «odern science and technology. Thet is, 

the science of historical interpretation, with its recognition 

of dialectical interaction and the ultinately conditioning force 

of econonic and political reality, is the only method suitable to 

the task of posing the relation between culture and civilization, 

and of tracing the formation of Puerto Rican nationality, in accordance- 

vith the modem state of human knowledge. 
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Prom His^im to Raciin 

* * > * 

How fav PAdraira is from aclttitiflc thinkiiig about man and 

aoeiaty is dear in the vary structure of Insular lsmo » After some 

introductory reflections, the substance of the book begins with the 

section entitled "Biologla^ Geograffa, Alma." What comes first, not 

only sequentially but conceptually as vell» are the biological — 
• 

tkat is, racial — and geographical conditions of the people, ^wfaich 

go to determine, then, the state of their "soul." The "fusion" of 

different races accounts for their "confusion." and their habitation 

on a diminutive, tropical "insular" terrain for the sense of inferiority 

and isolation which characterize the national psyche: "El clima nos % 

derrite la voluntad y causa en nuestra psicologlk rl[pidosydeterioros. 

kl calor nos madura antes de tiempo y antes de tiempo tambiSn nos 

descompone."(38) This crude racial and geographical determinism, the 

inheritance of such dated 19th-century European writers as Taine and 

Gobineau, have enjoyed wide currency among the Latin American intellectual 

elite, most notably the Argentine Carlos Octavlo Bunge in his 

Nuestra America (1903) and Alcides Aguedas in the book about his native 

30 

Bolivia, Puri>lo enfermo (1908). As has been showui^these early 
20th-century theories harken back, in turn; to that infamous tract by 

Domingo Pauatino Sarmiento written late in his life, Conflicto y armonlas 

* 31 

de las ragas en America (1883). Pedreira, then, is not at all alone 
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in his racial theorizing, as is most evident in a comparison of 
his ii^s with those of the nost influential of all the Latin Aaerican 
essays, Jose Enrique Rodo's Ariel (1900) and Jose Vasconcelos* La rasa 
cosaica (1925). * . 



Like laost of these books, Insular isiao has as its underlying premises 
not only the determining power of race, but the inherent inferiority of 
the indigenous and African "races'^ to the Europeans, and the Spaniards 
in particular. Hot only does he eliminate the Indians as a constitutive 
forpe in subsequent national formation, bu^ Pedreira explicitly attributes 

their rapid extinction to biological weaknesses and deficiencies. Even 

if ' . 

more shocking is his treatment of the African slaves — without a note 
of reservation, Pedreira speaks of the Blacks as en "inferior race," 
capable of hard work but lacking in "la inteligencia del bianco." What 
is most surprising, and contradictory, in this disgraceful example of 
pseudoscientif ic prejudice is that while Pedreira considers the Spaniards 
as the founders and forgers of Puerto Rican character, it is the admixture 
of African %lood" which is held responsible for the most characteristic 

traits of the national personality:' ' 
' ' ^ ^ 

La firmesa y la voluntad del europeo retienen a su lado la^ 
duda y el resentimiento del africano. Y en los momentos 
mas graves ikiestras decisiones vacilan en un ir y venir sin ^ 
reposo buscando su acomodo. Nuestras rcbeldlas son moment£neas; 
nuestra docilidad permanent e. En instatates de trascendencia 
histSrica en que afloran en nuestros gestos los ritmos marciales 
de la sangre europea somos capaces 'de las m2s altas empresas 
y de los^mis esforzados her$isnos. Pero cuando el gesto viene 

^ empapado de oleadas de sangre africaiia quedamos indecisos, como 
eabobados ante las cuentas de colores o amedrentados ante la 
yi^g^jhi cinematics de brujas y f antasmAs . ( 29) 



I 
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This kind of middled rhtttoric and allegorical ayiftif ication shoita that 
the basie ^^confuaion** ia that of the author » aod dot of the people he 
ia attMipting to deacribe. 

. /■ ' 

Hot Waa Pedreirja the firat Puerto Rican mriter to conjure up theae 
**aecret biological atinuli** fron the aubaoil of a preauned national 
character » and hia forebeara vere, in aany reapecta» aaong the noat 
enlightened and progresaive thinkera of their tine. Salvador Brau» 
for one» the revered hiatorian and dramatiat vfaoae Puerto Rico y au hiatoria 
(1894) » Hiatoria de Puerto Rico (1904) and La colonigaci5n de Puerto 
Rico (1930) continue to fumiah key aourcea of nodern hiatorical atudy» 
had the following to aay in hia deacription of the Puerto Rican peaaantry, 
i^a claaea jomaleraa (1882) : 

' Ahl teneia laa priaordialea fuentea de nueatro caracter: 
del indio le qued6 la indolencia» la taciturnidad » el 
deainterea y loa hoapitalariba aentinientoa; el africano 
le trajo au reaiatencia, au vigoroaa aensualidad, la 
auperaticiSn y el fataliaao; el eapatiol le inocul6 
au gravedad caballereaca» au altivea caracterlatica, 
aua guatoa feativoa» au- auatera devoci5n9 la conatancia 

. en la adveraidad y el aaor a la patrla y a la independencia. 

r 

It^ ia worth noting that in hia Hiatoria de la literature pucrtorriquena 
(1971) » Franciaco Henrique Cabrera citea juat thia paaaage fron Brau» 

connenting only that it haa to do vith "aquelloa raagoa que en todoa loa 

> 
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puertorriqueSoa aon proverb ialea.'* Thia type of racial attribution 

alao appeara at pointa in the writinga of the forenoat Puerto Rican 

noveliat and denocratic jourftaliat^ Manuel Zeao Gandla. In hia widely-read^"^ 

' ' \ ^ ' 
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L* charca (1894) , th« influence of the naturalist theories of Zola 
and of Herbert Spencer's Social Darwinism leads Zeno Gandia jCo 
include aawng the ruminations of his main character, the landowner 
Juan del Salto, recurrent thoughts on the racial composition of his' 
caapesinos ; "Se daba cuenta ekacta de la situacion que aquellas dasM 
ocupaban en la colonia* Las vela descender por Ixnea recta de mesclas 
etnicas cuyo i^roducto nacia contaainado de morbosa dd)ilidad9 de una 
dd>ilidad invencible* de una debilidad que» apoderandose de la especie, 
le habia dejado exangue las arterias, sin fluido nervioso el cer^ro^ 
sin vigor el brazo, arrojandola cono masa orginica inposible para la 

plasmacion de la vida, en el piano inclinado a la miser ia^ de la 

33 

desBoralizacion y de la muerte/' In this case* of course, racialist 
thinking appears in a muted, conditional context, and can be attributed 
only indirec^y^ to Zeno Gandfa himself — the speaker is a fictional 
character, with an abruptly vacillating personality and only partially 
identifiable as a spokesman for the author. Further, his central role 
is counteracted by the figure of Silvina, the young peasant woman whose 
finely drawn, complex personality contrasts sharply, and as a kind of 
subliminal representation of the social struggle, with the disjointed 
clinical observations of the hacendado . 

No such narrative, perspective and fictional contextuality 
surround Pedreira's racial notions, however, nor are they uttered, like 
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thos« of Salvador Brau, by way of more or less passing remarks 
within a larger historical panorama. Despite its metaphor ical 
•loquence. Insular isao is a book of discursive argtteent, of which 
ricial determinism figures as the conceptual pillar and structural 
pivot, and the accompanying geographical attribution as the leading, 
defining metaphor. Time and again th^ughout, conclusions about the 
Puerto Rican character are traced to "biological heredity" and to 
climatic, topographic or demographic milieu with a def initiveness and 
directness of attribution not present in those more circumspect 
interpretations of national identity. 

An even more important difference between the racial thinking 
of writers like Salvador Brau and Zeno Gandfa and that of Pedreira is 
the distinction between the historical periods in which they were 
articulated. By the time of Insular ismo , theories of racial "values" 
and "qualities" like Pedreira* s were already largely discredited in 
circles of modern. science — vhi^ch is not to say, of course, that they 
have failed to reappear, in more "sophisticated", form and with 
continuing appeals to scientific authority, down to the present day. 
Pedreira might have been warned, had he been ulert to the ideological 
currents supporting Hitler's ascent to power during the very years in 
which he was writing, that racialist typologies had become the tools 
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o| the most reactionary and inperialist thinkers of his time. 
What is perhaps even more ironic — and pertinent to the case of 
Puerto Rican history — is that it was this very ideology which was 
appealed to in justifying the United States occupation of the 
Caribbean. In 1900, Senator A. J. Beveridge of Florida pronounced 
the following words to Congress in arguing for the expedient' take-over 
of Puerto Rico: "God has not been preparing the English*^speaking and 
Teutonic peoples for a thousand years for nothing but vain and idle 
self-contemplation and self*-adairation. No! He has made us ^e master 
organizera of the world ^to establish system where chaos reiglss... 
He has made us adept in government that we may administer government 
among savage and servile peoples." 

Now it would be wrong-headed and far-fetched to suggest any direct 
alignment between Pedreira's aearch for determining racial features of 
Puerto Rican culture and this imperialist rhetoric, based^ as it is in 
the decidedly anti-"Latiti" Aryanism of H.S. Chamberlain and backed up 
as it is by the machinery of expansionist power. The political and 
economic conditions which gave- rise to these versions of racial 
differentiation must be distinguished qualitatively, as must the intentions 
of their authors. But considered as ideology, as an explanation of human 
relations, Pedreira's account of Puerto Rican history as the gradual 
triumph of Spanish and European "blood" over the intrinsically retarding 
African and Indian influences no doubt bears closer resemblance to 
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tracts likft ChaHb«rlain*a Th« FoundatloM of th< Nln«t— nth Captary 

(1897) than to th« kind of cnlightmad hoMniatic ▼Ision that guidad 

die conaistMitly antl-iBperialitt position of Joti MartC. Writing 

in 1891 » Hnrtf proclaiM^d, "No hay odios do raxast porqua no hay rasas* 

Los ponsadoras canijos» los pensadoras da linpara, anhdbran y racaliantan 

las razns da libratla, qua al viajaro justo y al obsarvador cordial 

buacan an vano an la justicia da la Naturalasa, donda raaalta» en 

al aaor victorioso y al apatito turbulanto, la idantidad univarsal dal 

hovbra. £1 alaa esuina/ igual y etarna, da los cuarpos divarsos an foru 

y en color. Pace contra la Huaanidad ai que fbaente y propague la 

35 ' ^ 

oposici6n y al odio da las rasas*' 

This anti-*racialist, scientific, huaaniam of Martf* vhich has found 
a rcBuirkably faithful echo in our tiaes in the statoaents on race 
aubaitted to the United Nations Educational* Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) » prevailed, in fact, in Pedreira*s own intellectual 
enviromenta VHiile at Coluabia University in the 1920*s, he had no need 
to go far afield to cone into contact vith the enoraous influed(|||||of 
Franz Boas in physical and cultural anthropology* And in Puerto Rico, 
Pedreira's closest contemporary and, according to the conmonplaces of 
intellectual history, most kindred spirit, Toais Blanco, held narkedly 
different opinions about the issue of race. In his defence of the plena , 
Blanco presents a realistic and objective description of the ethnic 
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■alM-up of the Pu«rto Ricmn people, caphaeizing that it is to be^ 
considered neither eepecially honorable nor diahonorable to be 
neetiso, white, black, yellov or red, Hia rejection of racial 
attribution goes even further than Martf'a, and contains a reference 
to uneven economic and social development which brings it close, in 
fact, to the concerns of a Marxist frane of analysis; "nantener la 
inferioridad esencial de ciertai rasas," Blanco states, '*es un mero 
pretexto ivperialista, digno s6lo de nazis absurdos o de pintorescos 
coroneles honorarios de la S^dlandia estadounidense, que a noaotros 
no^nos interesa secundar. La reivindicaci6n de los valor es inherentes 
a las diversas culturaa priaitivas «8 un hecho signif icativo de puestro 
tiempo y un Indies de la seriedad de los pensadores que de estas coaas 
se ocupan. Hoy s5lo puede admit irse que hay pueblos en mayor o menor 
estado de desarrollo; pero de ningun modo adjudicar a la raza negra, 

a la amarilla o a la roja, como ctialidad intrfnsica e inseparable, la 
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barbarie, el salvajismo o la inferioridad." 

Somehow, theae contemporary contributions to a scientific understsnding 
of human diversity escaped Pedreira's attention, and he was left with 
the typological speculations most characteristic of colonialist 
anthropology* Yet his closest intellectual company is no more Chaiberlain 
and the forebears of National Socialism than it is Marti, Tomas Blanco 
or his revered Hostos, whose broad-minded article in defense of the 
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Indlgenoua Msis of Peruvian national idmtity, "U Cholo" (1870), 
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gOM conapicuoubly with^ut^apan^n in Padreira'a critical biography. 
Rathar, InaulariaB» ia aoat aceurataly aituatad in relation to the 
writinga to which Padraira explicitly rafara: Rodo'a Ariel , Ortega y 
Caaaat'a La rebel ign da laa aaaaa and Spangler> Per Untergang daa 
AbendUndea (Wk Decline of the Weat ) . For daapite the evident trappinga 
of Eurocentric racialiat thinking, and their cental function in 
Padraira* a arguaant, the aoat praaaing aplritual Motivation of the book 
is diracted not againat the '*backifardneaa" of non-European peoplaa, 
but againat the political and aocial davalopaBanta of nodam Waatern 
civilization, aeaning, «oat obvioualy, the United Statea. The aidiiguitiea 
of thia position as it appaara ia Insulariaao can be unravelled in thair 
full intricacy only if account ia taken of' the direct and total doainat'ion 
of Puerto Rico by North Aaericah iaperialiaa and of the iapact of thia 
hiatorical fact on all aapacta of the colonial aociety. But precisely 
becauae of the inward, aalf-rafiective, ahiatorical and above all eclectic 
quality of Pedreira*fl specula^m^ tha intallcctual currents at work 
in the book — the iapact of ainda on his aiiid ~ ass we a special , 
alaost overvhelalng iaportancep and help greatly in ^lainin^ the finer 
shadinga of his ideology • 
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"Ariel ismo'* and the Recourse to Latinity 



More clearly perhaps than any other Puerto Rican writing. 
I nsular iaao belongs to the "Atielist" movement that swept through the 
Spanishr speaking intellectual world through the first three decades 
of the 20th century. All of the ideological fashions inaugurated by 
Jose Enrique Rodo with the publication of his"^ Ariel in 1900 — 
elitism, individualism, rhetorical appeal to "youth" and national 
te^tivenation, fhe counterposing of Latin aristocratic grace to .\nglo- 
X Saxon utilitarianism «nd democracy ~ find their faithful echo in 
P^rtii^'s essays. The tone of the entire book is set by the spirit 
of Ariel , a debt which Pedreii^a acknowleHRes when, anticipating opposition 
to hi« peasiaiistic observations, he cites Rodo in the opening psfzeR 
of In8uliriaiJ^ "hAy pesiaisnos que cienen la signif ica|fln de un 
optimiamo parad6jlco . Muy lejos de suponer la renuncia y la condenacion 
de la existencia, ellos propagan^ con su descontento de lo actual, la 
necesidad de renovarla." (11-12)' And the entire concluaion of Insula rismo . 
entitled "La luz de la esperanza,'" especially th^ closing, chapter. 



"Juventud, divino teisoro" (a line f^m^ario) , bears the unmistakable 
imprint of the words of Rodo' s noufthpiecex Prosper©: ''La juventud, 
que asi aignifica en el alma de los indlviduos y la de las generaciones, 
luz, amor, energla, existe y^ lo' ^^Bif ica tamb^en en el pfoceso e^olutivo^l 



de las sociedades. Da loa puablba qua aiantan y conaidaran la vida 
coBO vosotroa, aertn aia^>ra la facundidad, la fuarza, elJominio del 
porvanir."^® ' . 

Such dafining influanca of Arialiat thinking on a vritar like 
Pedraira ia no aurpriaa, sinca Rod6'a atyla and oriantation spread like 
wildfire aaong Spanish and Latin Asiarican intellectuals. Proninent 
Spaniah philosophers like Rafael Altaaira, Leopoldo Alaa, Miguel de 
Unaauno and Juan Valera all recei;ved coaplimentary copies of Ariel in 
1900 and responded with great admiration. Aaong Latin Anerican intellectuala 
from Cuba, Peril, Mexico, Argentina and Chile, the reception was even more 
profound, and aparked an entire movoaent. Aa the Peruvian. Luis Alberto 
Sanchez atated in his aurv^. Balance y liquidaci6n del l^ovacientoj- , 
"loa arielistas constituyem le nia iaportante promo^^^[oLideol6gica de 
Hu^tra America, antes de 1930/'^^ \ 

r ■ • ■ , / 

The\BoBt pronounced relevance of Rod6*a manifesto t6^Pedreira*s 
interpretation of 'Puerto Rican culture ia located at the level of mythical 

polarity and its application to hiatorical eventa. As has been pointed 

' "I 
out, i ^iel refers only indirectly to ita original source, Shakeapeare's 

The Tampest , the literary motif of Proapero, Ariel and Caliban having 

been .trailsmitt|d to" Rod6 in the version of Ernest Renan's adaptation of ^ 

1878, Celiban, auite de la Tempete . In this philosophical drama, the 

myth is giv^ a decidedly^ reactionary interpretation, since lienan waa 



inding vith horror to the r«c«nt «v«nta of th« Paris Coanina: 
Caliban repraaants tha volgar naaaaa, who conquer power from nie 
ariatocratic intellectual; Proapero, and aend Ariel, the mbodinent 
^ of apirituai value, into exile from huaun life. JRodo's ind^tedneaa 
to Renan ia acknowledged throughout his mrltinga, and hia ferocioualy 
anti-dcaweratic ideaa infom the elitist tenor of Ariel /° 



Yet Renan'a poaition ia alao overtly colonialist and racialist 
in ita baaic awtivation, ^whereas Rod6 was a colonial intellectual 
writing in oppoeition to «odem laperialia*." Between the time of Renan's 
influence on the Latin Aa^erican "positiviata" and the appearance of 
^ri«j[ case the Spanish^^erican War end the oainous presence of North 
^^rip^n expensioniam. Rod^ ia known to have finly aupported the 



Cuban independence atruggle, and his prograanatic book wist be understood, 
end appreciated, as a powerful voice of resistance to the United Statea. 
It has even been argue<L, with some justice, that "RodS, in Ariel . ... 
is closer to Marti thai^Tbar^o." In any case, Iliod6's inaediate /\ 
inspiration in taking ^ hlsUeading theme wes neither Shakespeare nor 
Renan, but the French Argentine writer Paul Groussac, who iil a Buenos - 

f ' 

Aires speech on May 2. 189^ ma4e the stateiient: ^'deede la Seceaitfn 7 
la brutal invasiSn del Oeste, se he desprendido ^ibrmente el esplritu 
jjcankee del cuetpo ,ii^ome y 'calibanesco' , y el viejo mundo ha contcsiplado 
^l^inquietud^ terror a la novlsiaa ci^isaci6n {que ptetende suplentar 
a la ttuestra declarada caduca."*^ . \ 
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It is this curious application of the Caliban symbol to the 

aupposodly "advancad," modern civilisation >f the United States and 

the Anglo-Sax({n "North,*' and the virtual inversion of the myth in 

its original conception, which characterizes Rod6's interpretation. 

For although he begins by speaking of Ariel as "el inperio de la 

raz6n y el sentimiento sobre los bajos estlmilos de la irracionalidad" 

and of Caliban as a "slmbolo de sensualidad y de torpeza," the whole 

of Rod6*s argument ia directed against the very "rationalistic" and 

not very "sensual" values attached to North American life; "la 

concepci6n utilitaria, como idea del destino humano, y la igualdad 
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en lo mediocre, como norma de la proporci5n social." Caliban for 



Rod5 is not the vulgar proletarian masses and inferior non--European 
races, as he was for Renan, but the spiritual void of materialism and 
levelling mediocrity represented by Yankee culture* The other pole 
of this typology 9 Ariel, stands for Christian spirituality, Platonic 
aristocracy and inspired creativity as characterized bj^the "Latin" 
south of the Arneric^^. 

It, is this version of the Ariel-CaUban myth which underlies 
' Pedreira*s stance toward^ the influence of North American culture in Puerto 
Rico; Whenever he comes to speak of the United States, the familiar 
image of Rodo^s Caliban makes' its appearance; the entire chapter C 
"Intermezzo:* Una nave al garete," in fact^ with its mournful phrased 
^ about "el Af an ^)^^n6mico y utilitario," ''la vulgar idad del presente" and 
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"1« pl«b«ya depaup«raci5n intttlectual /' reads like a paraphrase of 
Ariel , In general, the intellectual current introduced by Rod6 
and taken up by Pedreira vay be regarded as the posing of the '*Latin" 
ideals inherited from the former '^mother country" against the 
contaminating influence of the real and present threat, Nordic, Anglo- 
Saxon culture. This recourse to Latinity, with its glorification ^ 
of Ariel-like spirituality and revulsion toward the revised Caliban- . 
image of Horthem mediocrity, lies at the heart of intellectual and 
cultural opposition to United States imperialism throughout Latin 
America, and situates Pedreira's stance within a broadly progressive 
context . 

But, as the case of Pedreira shows, Rodo's influence was riddled 
with ambiguiti^ from the outset, and in many ways represents the 
equivocation and vacillation of the colonial intelligentsia in the face 
of modern imperialist domination. Thus, while the Cuban "Arielist" 
Julio Antonio Mella interpreted RodS as having regarded the intellectual 
as "el trabajador del pensamiento" and became one of the founders of the^ 
Cuban Communist Party in 1925, Francisco Garcia Calderon of Peru could 
equally cite Rodo in calling, in French, for the increased immigration 
of Europeans to civilize the backward Indian masses; similarly, Rodo's 
fellow Uruguayan Alberto Nin Frias could make the claim, in 1907, that 
'Of all the nations of America, the ones that have the greatest intrinsic 
value are Argentina and Uruguay^ this is so becpuse they have almost 

'■ - ■ , . ; ' 
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completely gotten rid of the autochthonous race/*^ The clearest 
example of this two-sided impact of "Arielism** in the work of a 
single Latin American intellectual is Jose Vasconcelos: while 
incorporating Indian and mestizo components into his vision of the 
Latin American "raza cosmica,'* his pedagogical and ideological ideals 
as Mexican Secretary of Education were no less elitist, idealistic and, 
in fact, Hispanophile and European than those of other **Latinists 

In some important respects, Jose Vasconcelos may be viewed as 
the counterpart to Pedreira in Mexican intellectual life and, because 
of his international renown, in the Latin American "Arielist'* movement 
generally. His heralding of the ''fusion of races," incl^uding the Indians, 
atf a new stage of humanity contrasts sharply, of course, with Pedreira' s 
contention that racial fusion among Puerto Ricans is responsible for 
their "con-fusion** as a people. But despite this difference, and 
^Vasconcelos* public role in Mexican politics, both thinkers stand in a 
similar position as the fathers of moc^rn national self^def inition; 
and have exercised a defining impact on institutionalized ^cultural 
interpretation in^their respective countries. ^What is. more important, 
b6th Pedreira and Vasconcelos attempted to apply the tenets of Rodo's 
Ariel-Caliban mythology in the years of entrenched ^perialist presence 
in Latin America, and aerved to frame the resistance to North America 
in primarily cultui/al, spiritual terms. How close their conceptual 
and methodological approaches are can be seen in comparing alnsularismo vith 
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VA»concalo»* Indologla (1927) » « vork which begins » signif icaticly , 
with a lenRthy account of hia via It to Puerto Rico host Ad by Pedreira's 
nain acadanic patron* the Univeraity Chancellor Thomaa E« Brenner. 
It ae«ui aore.than poaaible that the very topica and atructure of 
Insular ia»o . were auggeated by the contents of VAsconceloa* book, which 
begins' with chaptera entitled ''el aaunto," "la tierra," and "el hombrc" 
and laads up. to "al conflicto" and "al idtaal." Whatever nay be aaid 
of thetfi acre direct influancaa, the spiritual kinship and intellectual 
parallels are undenial|le. The sane social and cultural perspective 
inherie«d by both thinkers from Rtfd6*s Ariel — and the same ultimate 

i 

political equivocation ~ charactarise their interpretation of Latin 
Aaerican reality, auch that the guiding words of La rarga cgaaica (1925) 
could well serve aa a Mtto to Xnaulariaao ; "Solaaente la parte iberica 
del contihente," Vasconcelos wrote» "dispone de los factores espirituales, 

la raza y el territorio que eon neceaarios para la gran enpreaa de 
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iniclar la ei^univeraal de la huaanidad*" 

l^The corrective to this "Arialist" Conception involves nothing less 
than a return tQ the original framing of the myth and an.inaistence 
tha^ "Nuestro sfmbolo no es pues Ariel, como penso Rodd, sino Cirliban." 
The Cuban revolutionary writer Roberto Fernandez Re taaar has taken up this 
intellectual and political challenge, jreverting the figure of Caliban to 
its original etymological identification with "Canibal" and "caribe" 
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and proclaining, in unison with Slm6n Bolivar, Josa Marti and tha 
antira Latin Aaarican ravolutiohary tradition, V'lqua as nuestra 
hiatoria. qui aa nuaatra cultura, sino la his tor ia, sine la cultura 

. . * » . 

de CalibSn?" Caliban ia no longer the ayabol of northern, Anglo- 
Saxon utUitariania« and mater ialisn, but atands for the ■est severe 
victims and absolute ancagonists of United States imperialist 
"rationality," the masses of oppressed Latin American Indians, slaves 
and peaaants. And as for the "Ariels," Fernandez Retamar attributes 
to them the role of the "traditional" intellectual, in Antonio Gramsci's 
sense, vho stand in a tenuous, vacillating position between defense 
of the "old" society, that is, service to' "Prospero," and alliance 
with the mbvonent of Caliban for human liberation. It is a thinker 
like Pedreira, who holds up his Latinized ideal to the reality of 
imperialist saturation and with all his '^cultural resistance" could 
advocate the adoption of English as the official language of Puerto 
Rico, who is most aptly represented by "Ariel ."and not the Puerto Rican " 
people or Latin American society. 
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"Si Ortega y, Gaaatt futra puartorrlquailo* 



The intellectual tenor of Rod5 and **Arielisai^' probably caae 
to Pedrelra, and to Puerto Rico, by way of Spain, and in dose 
aaaoclatlon with the Ideaa of Ortega y Gasaet. In any event, the 
prevailing trenda of Latin Averlcan cultural theory fom one part — 
aiid in fact the noat progreaaive aapect — of the larger ideological 
atwaphere which surrounda Inaulariamo , By the tine of Pedreira*a 
own educational development in the 1^20a, in fact, it was more Ortega 
y Gaaaet and Spengler than Rod6 who aet the tenor of contemporary 
intellectual faahion. The bearing of their wr;Lting8 on Pedreira — 
and he quotea them Repeatedly — helps define ^en more precisely than 
the legacy of "arielismo'* ^the political position assumed in Insularlano . 

The enormous influence of Ortega y Gaaset in Latin America » 
particularly in Argentina which he visited in 1916 and 1929, and ' 
among the Mexican philosophers Samuel Ramos and Leopoldo Zea, has 
been well summarized .^^ His appraisal of the condition of modern Spain, 
in fmct, served aa a model for many of the ^'ensayistas," including 
Pedreira, in developing critical interpretations of their own societies. 
His international stature and weighty philosophical concerns widened 
the horizons of their analysis and allowed them, as Zea said, to 
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"fMl justified ma a participant in culture in a BK>ra Raneral sensa."^^ 
Not only did ha halp in tha founding of tha influential Argentina 
aagasina Sur , but hia opua includaa two inportant aaaaya about Latin 
Anarica, '*Hegal y Aaarica*' (1929( and *'La pampa. . .promaaaa*' (1929). 
Aa recently aa 1956 Laopoldp Zea entitled an article "Ortega el 
anaricano.'* 



Tha refarencea to Ortega y Gaaaet in Inaulariaao , hovever» do not 
take up hia **exlatentiali8t/' philoaophical ayaten, nor even hia relevant 
raflectiona on the national thene of '*Eapana invertebrada." Ortega y 
Gaaaet for Pedreira waa the author of La rebel i6n de las maaaa (1930), 
and hia aingular intellectual contribution was his disdain for nass 
democracy and the social inpact of modern acientific progress. Jn the 
beginning of Insular isipo , Pedreira utilizes Ortega y Gasset to separate 
his aearch for the "essence" of cultural identity from any sense of 
historical progress: "las gentes frfvolaa," in the Spanish philosopher's 
vords, "piensan que el progreso humano conaiste en un .aunento 
cuantitavo de las cosas y de las ideas. No, no, el progreso verdaderp 
ea la creciente intensidad con que percibimos media docena /le mis^erios 
cardinales que en la penu]d)ra de la historia laten convulsos como 
perannea corazones."(13) And the definition of culture throughout 
Insular ismo as "intensidad vital" is little more than a replica of the 
highly intellectual ized vitalism which Ortega y Gasset posed as the 



only existential salvation from the overly 




aociety of modern times. 
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Thtt r#al Indication of th« Inportanct of Ortega y Caaaat*a 
aocial philosophy anarges whan Padraira comaa to conaidar tha 
aquation of Puarto Rico in tha 20th century. In fact, Padraira goaa 
ao ^ar aa to identify tha argument of Raltali6n da las maaaa with the 
entire history of Puarto Rico since the turn of the century when he 
declares, "Si Ortega y Gaaset fuera puertorriquefio, hubieae eacrito 
au libro La Rebel i6n de laa masaa » veinticinco anos atrfia/' (lOA) For 
the main result of the tranafer from Spaniah to North American rule 
over the Island is for Pedreira not the difference between traditional 
colonialism and modern imperialism* but the collective degeneration 
from a ^'cultured" to a "civilised" society. The most essential feature 
of this transformation is the substitutix>n of aristocratifijM^ and 
the primacy of spiritual quality with maas democracy and tfttf "fallacy" 
of egalitarianism: J'con el cambio de aoheranta caimos.de bruces sobre 
la democracia y fatalmente hemos avudado a fomentar la mediocracia." 
Pedreira goes on to pronounce this <»1lti»t position in terms^d.erived 
directly from Ortega y Gasset: "el inperio del numero, del juato medio » 
excluye accidentalmente la colaborac^on extraordinaria de loa selectos. 
Con iguales oportunidadea para todos, la pl^e se ha sentido satiafecha 
al ver subir sua valores a costa del desoenso de los hombres cultos; 
La astucisy la habilidad y la osadia hoy son atributos mas eficaces 
qiie el merito, la dignidad y los principios. Da pena ver en nuestro 
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uttblo ml rfttraivimto hosbrM •upcriorM qum mm alalan mn Im 
qamdmd dm mtm cmmmm p«ra drntrnxuimr su arlatanqula dml IrrMfHituoso 
rMlovinlo dm lorn MdiocrM*" (102-3) 

It is^trutt that Padrairm, lika Ortaga y Gaaaat, arrivaa at 
hmmm anti-dasocratic concluaiona by way of a radical* and aaaningly 
uatlf lad, rmmpotmm to tha raification and quantification vhich 
ccovpany tha davalopmant of w>darn capltallat aociaty, a procaaa which 
ovalopad Puarto Rico with particular intanaity upon tha paaaaga of 
la colony from Spaniah to North AMrican handa. ^althar thlnkar, 
^arvar, anchora thla incraaaing alianation and diaangagamant of 
iltural valuaa froa tachno logical ady^nca in tha aconosic atructura of 
>ciaty;^^aach attributaa it to tha ^patuoua aacant of tha "vulgar" 
laaaa and aubordination of tha choaan faw Who ara by deatiny callad 
x>n to diract aociaty* And vhila in' tha caae of Ortaga if aiay ba 
rgued that hia attack on *'aiadiocrity" vaa diractad, in a tactical 
!naa> against tha irraaponaibility and corruption of tha monarchy * — 
ibali6n da las »aaaa , ba it ranaabarad, vaa balng vrittan at tha tina 
lan Ortaga y Gasaat rapignad from hia praatigioua profaaaorial poaition 
I protaat against tha closing down of tha Univaraity of Madrid in 1929 — 
Klraira placaa tha '^blama*' ■ for t^a daaocratization of aociaty squarely 
t tha North Aaarican "libarals" and. by indiraction, on the Puarto 
can *'paopla" thassalvaa. Tha "auparior ainority" (can one help thinking 



of Pttdraira hlMalf?) hava baan forced out of public Ufa into tha 
ivory towar by tha advant and political anf ranch lamant of tha 
inco«p«tant many. Aa if tha "problamV lotroducad into Puarto Rico 
by tha Unltad SUtaa iaparialiata wara d«M>cracy*. 

Both Padraira and Ortaga y Gaasat ground thalr diatlnction batwaan 
tha alita and "naaa «an" In claaa diffarancaa, and no intarpratation to 
tha contrary atands tha taat of critical analyaia..*' Aa auch aa thay 
•ay try, in all good faith, to cpuch thalr appaala to*nobl^ty in taraa 
of abstract qualitiaa, aoral yalu«a and psychological typaa, it raiwi^ 
anything but colncldantal tha^ tha "highar claaaaa ganerilly hava a 
largar ahara of axcallant mmn than th« loarar."^ Any tributa Ortega y 
Gaaaat may hava paid to tha working class — as when ha proclainad In 
1931 that "for sixty yaara, tha most energatic forca In unlvarsal 
history has been tha magnlf iclant upward movement of tha working classes 
appears as a rather Idle (feature in the light of his naive Idealistic 
notions about capitalist relations of production: the "idea of work," 
he cbntendad, "should make the abyss that exists between workers and 
those who are not workers disappear, for as the former %rork with the 
hoe on the divine earth, the latter will work by meanai of their capital.' 
Similarly with Padrelra: while he paya paaslng raapects to the 
"exquislta made anonima" (36) for its historical role, and even voices 
aympathy for the Puarto Rlcan worker who, "desde slempre. . .come mal. 
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Vive nalj trabaja mucho y gana fk>co,*' he goes on to thank the 
select mitwritjr^for having paved the nation's path to ijm^drtaiity, 
and to incorporate this enduring ec<%iomic misery into the more 
encompassing fri^evork of his atmospheric determinism: *'Temporales, 
terrcnotos y epidcmias agravan de tarde en tarda el permanente 
desquili^rio economico, y bajo la exuberancia retorica de un adjetivo, 
arrastramoB, con languidez vegtetativa, nuestra existencia agriA."(143) 
tt is this polarization of class "moralities/' with the leading and 
defining role attributed to the "superior" minority^ which guides 
Ortega y Gasset; and Pedreira» in their conception of national history 
and culture. A nation is, for Ortega y Gasset, "organized by a minority 
of salect individuals"; regardless of its particular political or legal 
Structure, "its living and extra-legal institution will always consist 
n the dynamic influence of a minority acting on a mass."^^ This 
process of social selection, which Ortega y Grasset elevates to the 
status of a natural law, provides the fundamental premise of all 
historical study. ^ 

The elitist orientation of Orteg^ y Gasset and Pedreira has its 
point of origin in modern cultural theory in Nietzsche *s "master and 
slave morality," another vehement ideological reaction to the European 
class struggle and, as with Renan, to, the implications of the Pari8__^ 
Commune in particular. Ortega y Gasset's application of this Nietzschean 
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anti-democratic thinking to 20th-century conditions helps illuminate 
further the inversion of the Caliban myth as in Rodo and the 
"arieliata" novenent, that is, the identification of modern democracy 
i|S "vulgar" and "primitive." In Ortega y Gasset^s view, "el hombre 
hoy dominante es un prinitivo, un Neturmensch emergiendo en medio de 
un mundo civilizado/*-'^ "Si ese tipo humano sigu'e dueno de Europa," he 

states in another passage, %a8taran treinta anos para que nuestra . 

53 

continente retroceda a la *.arbarie," The ominous "revolt of th* 
masses" is, in an allusion to a phrase of the German t>olitican and^ 
industrialist Walter Rathenau, the "vertical invasion of the bar^^^ans." 
The actual mass-man is, in fact» "un primitivo, que por los bastidores 
se ha deslizado en el viejo escenario de la civilizacion."^^ Pedreira 
adopts this scorn for the "primitive" masses in his comments on the 
imposition of a supposedly democratic process in Puerto Rico. This 
* equation of the barbarian morality of resentment and modern democracy 
underlies even his pejorative racial theories, as when he remarks, 
"el grifo con la poca sangre blanca qvfi^ abona su derecho aspira y 
ambiciona y su resenrimiento encuentra valvula de '^cape en la d€mocracia."(27) 
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The Spengler Vogue: Culture vs* Civilization A ? 

Ortega y Gasset's influence had the important and in many ways 

, . . ■ , ■ ' - * ■ . X ■. ■ 

8ali(itary eff^t of transmitting the concerns of modern Spanish philosQphy 
to contemporary thinkers of Latin America, including col^nially occupied 
Puerto Rico. His most significant contribution as "an intellectual bridge, 

however, was his introduction of ctftrent philosophical issues and 

<^ 

vocabulary from the rest of Europe, particularly Germany, into the Spanish- 

. ■ y ' ' 

speaking world, both Iberian und American. In his own writings, and 
above all in his editorial capacity of the Revista de Occidente , the 
theoripfprlDf Wilhelm Rickert» Georg Simmel, Hermann Cohen, Martin Heidegger 
and many other German philosophers were f irst made accessible to Hispanic 
intellectuals. In the first year of its publication, 1^23, the Revista 
de Occidente featured translations from that weighty German book which 
was attracting intellectual attention throughout the Western world, but 
was as yet relatively unknown among Spanish readers: Oswald Spengler *s 
Per Untergang des Abendikndes ( The Decline of the West) . 

To a large degree, the impact of Ortega y Gasset on a ^iter like 
\- ^ " ^ ■ ' 

Pedreira was real|^ the impact of Spengler. Not that Ortega y Gasset*s 

works may bie considered a simple restatement of Spengler, nor that his 

theories lacked a particularity and authenticity and a relation to far 

more sophisticated philosophical minds than that of Spengler. But the 
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"poi>ular" Ortega y Gasaet, those of his ideas t»hlch struck.^ topical 
Chord and found general intellectual - currency , stand-in closest 
running discourse with Spengler's' and appear^^n many ways as a connentary 
to and cultural translMtioh of The Decline of the West . Tbus, whatever 
conclusions awy be reached about Pedreira's reading, and application, " 
of Ortega y Gasset are best drawn in the context of his adoption of - 
the Bore presunptiious ideological fraaework represented by Spttngler. 
The phildpbphy of history, concept of culture and political and c^s - 
attachment of Insulariano all seen inspired by the fashionable dualities 
of the Spenglerian world-view. Here again, Pedreira was by no means 
alone among Latin American intellectuals of his time; Spengler was 
"in the air" in the early 19308, as is evident even in thinkers far 
more "modem" and original than Pedreira ^ such as the Argentine critic 
Ezequiel Martinez Estrada and the Mexican philospher Samuel RamosT^ 
Martinez Estrada's Radiografla de la pampa and Ramos' El perfil del 
hombre y de la Vulture en Mexico , both bearing strong influences of 
Spengler in association with existentialist and psychoadklytical 

A ■ % 

theories, appeaVed in 1933 and 1934 respectively. ^ 

■ ■ A ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Pedreira not only situates Puerto Rican culture as "un gesto 
americano de la culture de Espafia" but, utilizing the universalist terms 
of Spengler, he says of Spain that it is no more than "una actitud en 
la escuela de la culture occidental." By'Vestern culture" Pedreira 
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is actually referring to a "stage" in the defSrelopment of the 

GrecO"-La tin tradition, the features of which ^were drawn by ^eogler: 

\ "Oswald Sjpengler eti su discutida obra La Decadencia del Occidente , 

divide V# primeira cultura universal) en dos grandes escadios; la 

•: h\ . • ^ ' ' 

cultura antigua de alma apolonea y la occidental de alma faustica. 

t • / 

Serenldad^ e inquietud la diferencia." (14-15) The culture of Puerto 
Rico, accordltag to this scheme, constitutes an extension of the 
"Faustian" culture of plaissionate striving which, in Spengler^s words,' 
"blossomed forth with the birth of the Romanesque style in the tenth 
century on the Northern plain between the Elbe and the Tagus,"^^ The 
Teutonic cradle and content of this cultural "stage" is strongly 
emphasized, and the dichotomy itself between classical serenity and 
modern romantic yearning is^ rooted in German cultural theory, as in 
Schiller*s distinction between "naive" and "sentimental" poetry. The 
category of "Apollonian" poise attached to Hellenic culture stems 
directly from NietZ8cl>e*s Birth of Tragedy (1869), though Spengler 
significantly misrepresents his source by failing to mention that 
Nietzsche considered the real origins of Greek culture to he not 
Apollonian rationalism but the "Dionysian" stage of ecstatic rapture 
with its roots in the ancient Orient. 




In any case,> P'^dreira s receptive reference to Spengler 's 

r 

"macrocosmic^' polarities indicates that he trac^ the lineage of' Puerto 
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Rican culture not oiiLjK to Catholic Spain but / on a universal plane, 
to the jnedieval and modem ''GeniuAtic" stages of the Greco-Latin 

tradition. ' Thia identification with the "Faustian Soul" iij 1934, the * - 

-I ♦ 

founding Vears of the Third Reich, swarms with political and ideological 
* implications. The same Occidentalist' vision was expressed in Puerto 
Rico before Jnay^Larismo, and in even more memorable iVpguage, in the 
poetry, of A.'u is Llorens Torres. In his poem to Ponce de Leon, in faict>^ 
the c^nq^^jtador is mythicized not only as Don Juan and Don Quixote, but 
as the "Faust" of Latin American history. In P^reira"?s own time, 
even .the most forthright and articulate deoiarids for Puerto Rican national 
sovereignity were charact^eristically framed by an extended. Western 
universalist version of the Hispanophile ideal. Vicente Geigel Polanco, 
for example,, established in just such terms the fully develo^ed^^tionhood 

of Puerto Rico at the inception of North American political control 

>. 

over the Island. By 1898, he wrote in 1936, "Contaba. . .nuestro pu^lo 

% ■ . . ' 

cpn una poblacion homogenea de un millon de almas, con una definida 
personalidad histories; co^^n idioma cpmun; formada espiritualmente 
en las ensenanzas eticas d^ cristianismo catolico; con un claro concepto 
del derecho, derivado de fuentes romanas, y una solida cultura, 
entroncada en las mas altas tradiciones grecolatinas. "^^ 

But the most compelling attraction of Spengler^s "morphology" of 
world history was his contrast between "culture" and'civilizatiom." 
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Thia conceptual polarity also informs the cultural speculations of 
Ortega y Gasset — despite his forceful claim to the cbntrary ~ 

* ■*» . . V, f 

A ■ ■■ ^ . 

and is Xikevfiae but a schematized popularization of a longstanding 
current iii German philosophy going back to Kant and Hegel. In 
Spengler^ though, the dualism is expounded in it;s sharpest relief, 
fonts the crux of an organic ist theory of history, and gives voice 
- to the widespread r.ultural <iespair among European intellectuals in 
response to World War I and the Bolshevik Revolution. Pedreira, 
therefore, picks up not only a set of philosophical categories, but 
3n entire theoretical and historical context when he applies Spengler 
to his explanation of Puerto Rican/ cultural history ^ 

"Culture" is identified as the vibrant, living ^pression of the 
"soul" of a people or an epoch. "Every Culture," according' Ito Spfengler, 

• - "passes through the age-phases pf the individual ^|^. Each has its 
childhood, youth, manhood and old age."^^^This crass dogma of cultural 

^ life-cycles rests on a decidedly mystical concept of culture which, in 
Spengler ^s words, "is born in the moment when a great soul awakens out 
of the proto-spirituality of ever childish humanity, and detaches itself 
a form from the formless, a bounded and mortal thing from the boundless 

^and enduring. It blooms on the soil of an exactly definable landscape, 
tOfiwhich plant-vise it remains bound. It dies when this soul has 
actualized the full sum of its possibilities in the shape of peoples, 

* ■ 
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languag«|8. dogmas, arts, sciences, and reverts into the proto>sbul. 
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"Civilisation," on the other hand, is identified with the death of 
culture, "the Incyitabla deat^w ySf thg Culture." ''Civilisations ^ 
^ are the most external and ^artificial states of^ which a species qf 

, ^ „ ' ' ' ' y 

developed huautnity is capable/' Speaking of the trans itioil from V ' ^ 

. Greece to Rome, Spengler juxtaposes "soul''^ and "Intellect," "and this 
antithesis is the differentia between Cultnrji^nd Civilization." 
"Afl^l^in and again," Spenglar continues, in a description which Pedreira 
would certainly fiave identified with the North American cultural ini|rader8, 
"there appears this type of strongs-minded, completely non^^etaphysical 
man, and in the haii^ of this type lies the intellectual and material ^ 
destiny of every 'late* period. Pure civilization, as a historical 
process, consists in a progressive exhaustion of forms that have become 
inorganic or dead." 

■ ^) 

In defining the difference between 19th\and 20th-century Puerto 
Rico, Pedreira speaks of a collective passage "de lo culto a lo civilizado"(97) ; 
"hoy somos mis civilisados, pero ayer eranos mas cultos."(99) The most 
profound effect of imperialist occupation was, for Pedreira, the rude 
interruption of the life-span of Puerto Rican culture and its replacement f 
with cosmopolitan progress and civilization. Pedreira draws this 
perspective directly from Spengler, who in another rhetorical formulation 
of his main theatife portrays the process of decline in just those terms with 
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which Inaularismo is charged: "In, place of a type-true people, 
born of and grown on the soil, there is a new sort of nomad, cohering 
unstably in fluid masses, the parasitical city-dweller, traditionless , 
utterly matter-of-fact, religionless, clever, unfruitful, deeply 
cojitempt'uous of the countryman and especially that highest fc»rm of 
countryman, the country gentlemap." This urbanized "mob" shows >n 
"uncomprehending hostility to all the traditions representative of the 
Culture (nobility, church, privileges, dynasties, convention in art 
and limits of knowj^ge. in science) ," a 'J^een and cold intelligence," 
ati^;habit^ which go "back far to quite primitive instincts and conditio! 
such as "wage-disputes and sports stadia. "^^ 



At the core of the distinction between "culture" and "civilization' 
— as it is adopted by Ortega y Gasset and Pedreira from Spengler, and 
antic ip« ted in a Latin American context by Rodo — is. the categorial 
separation of ."|ioul" and "mind." The central question motivating 
InauLariamo^ ,be it recalled, was "lexis te el alma? ly puertorriqiiena?," 
and the whole import of the book is to affirm the exist ence^ of a Puerto 
Rican "soul." And, as in Spengler, "soul" means for Pedrfeira precisely 
what is not min^ what is "fore^r inaccessible," irt S^J^ler's words, 
"to the lucid mind, to the^ndersfanding, or to empiric*^, factual 
research... One could /sooner dissect with a knife a theme by Beethoven 
or-dissolve it with an acid than analyze the soul "by means of abstract 
thought." "Soul," in fact, is divorced not only from scientific 



reason and intelligence but from the external, material world itself. 
It is lodged and sheltered in the ''inner existence'^ of man, separated, 

as Spengler says, "from all that.is reail or hasievolVed, a very definite 

• ^ ■ . { ■ ^ , ^ ^ ■ 

feeling of the most secret and genuine potentialities of his life, his 
destiny, his history. In the early stages of the languages of all 
cultures, the word soul is a. sign that encompasses all)>that is not 
wor^d. . . . . ^ y 

In the circumstances of a colonial society, of coikrse, the attribution 
of a "soul'V^o the conquered people constitutes a -fo^rm of resistance 

■ " ■ n i 

and defiance, since the message of the colonial missionaries w^s precisely" 
the denial of "soul" among the native population. It is significant, 
therefore, that Pedreira* s /assertion of a Puerto Rican alma occurs at 



the outset of the chapter Ya^irmacion puertorriquena." The content of >^ 

"soul" and "culture" in Pedreira's writings, however, and the ideological 

function of these concept:;s in Insularismo , belong not to a progressive, 

anti-colonialist tradition but to the trappings of apologetic bourgeois 

(. . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

aesthetics. The most penetrating analysis of this metaphysical polarity 

occurs in the early essay of Herbert Marcuse, ''The Affirmative Character 

of Culture" (1934), which was directed largelv^^rfgiilnst Spengler and 

applies cogently^ to pedreira's most heart:::iw.t cultfiral assumptions: 

There i8...(a^ f1^irly widespread concf^eption Of culture, 
in which the spiritual world is lif tec| /jut of its social 
context, making culture a (false) collective noun and 7 
attributing (false) universality to it. This .. .concept 
of culture (clearly seen in such expressions as "national 
fulture," "Germanic* culture," or "Roman culture") plays off 
the spiritual world against the material world by holding |. 
up culture as the realm of authentic values and self-contained 
ends in opposition to the world Of social utility and means. 

- . / ■ 
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through the use of this concept; ciiltura ia distinguished 
fro* civilization and sociologically and} valuationally 
renoved from the social (Process. Thifk^oncept itsell has 
developed on the basis of a specific historical form of. 
culture* which ^s termed '•affirmative culture" in what 
follows. ^By affirmative culture is meant that culture 
of the bourgeois epoch which led in the course of its ^ 
Q>* own 4?v^opaent to the segregation from civilization of tile 
mental and spiritual yorld as an independent resalm of val^^ 
that is also considered superior to civilization, its 
decisive characteristic is the assertion of a ujiiversally , 
obligatory, eternally^ better and more valuable world that 
must be unconditionally affirmed: a world essentially 
different from thif factual world of the daily struggle for 
, existence, yet realizable by^ every individual for himself 
"from within," without any transformation of the state of 
fact. It is only in this culture that cultural activities 
and objects gain that value which elevates them above the 
everyday sphere. Their reception becomes an act of cel^ration 
and exaltation. 



What-for Spengler, and Pedreira, would be a dynamic concept of 
culture is in fact a static one isolated from the real movement of 
social history; what is intended as a spiritual protest against 
reification is a surrender to it, and the "soul" a seat of unfulfilled 
promises. Thus, the core chapter of Intfularismo , "Afirmacion puertorri^uefia 
turns out to be apt in an ironic, "^unintended sense, since rather than 
anj ant i- imperialist claim to distinct cultural identity the book rests * 
on an "affirmative" rationalization of the cultural status quo. Lenin, 
it might be noted, was quick to point out the apologetic content of 
The^Decline of the West when, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of Pravda (May 2, 1922), he proclaimed : "The old bourgeois and imperialist 
Europe, which was accustomed to look upon itself as the centre of the 
diverse, rotted and burst like a putrid ulcer in the first imperialist 
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holocaust. No matter how the Spenglers, and all the enlightened 
Philistines who are capable of admiring (or even studying) Spengler 
may lament it« this decline of the old Europe is but an episode in 
the history of the downfall of the world bourgeoisie, overset ia ted 
by imperialist rapine and oppression of the majority of the world's 
population. 



Pedreira may. not ^ve been aware of the deeply reactionary 

implications of Spengler* s theories which made him — despite Ijis 

muddled objections — one of the undeniable spiritual fathers of German 
66 

fascism. He may not have recognized The Decline of the West for 

the sham that it was, culminating in a call for a Very Western and 

decidedly Germanic "Caesari" to launch the new "stage" of world culture, 

and motivated by the kind of imperialist desperation that led its 

author to declare, in 1936, "Should the white peoples ever becom^ so 

tired of war that their governments can no longer incite them to wage 

it, the earth will inevitably fall a victim to the colored man. If 

\ . ■ \ > ' . ' ^ 

the whxte races are' resolved never to wage war again, the colored will . 

act differently and.be rulers of the world."" '5his fanatical propaganda, 

though it derives logically from Spengler *s metaf cultural morphology 

adopted by Pedreira, plays no part in Insular ismol Rather, the "solutions" 

offered by Pedreira htfve the ring of a more conventa^onal cultural 

' - * ' ■ \ 

ideili^, v^r^ reminiscent , at times, of Schiller: theVath to political 
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freedoB leads through the aesthetic, through the cultivation of 
Beauty and inner spiritual values. 

But there is another feature of Inaularlsao which bears the mark, 
at least indirectly, of Pedreira's readinR of Spengler. As Georg 

Lukacs..}ia8 pointed out, Spengler 's basic degradation of science and 

■■ ' » r - ■ ■ 

scientific analysis led him to the explicit a^ methodical rejection 

68 

of any sense of historical causality.. Instead, he chose to expound 
his i^eas in the form of analogies and metaphorical generalities. 
Pedreira, too, is' careful to preface his reflections by saying, "no 
son productos de un analisis cientifico" and "no perseguimos hacer 
historia, ni ciencia, ni labor de expertos a base de estadisticas/'C?) 
^ These introductory words of caution open the door, then, to the entire 
barrage of analogies and speculative metaphors > all of them exempt, 
as it were, from the test of scientific scrutiny and responding only 
tb "un personal desasiego, con raices en la inquietud contemporanea." 
pey are no more than "reflexiones proves ionales," "elementos dispersos 
and "semillas recien sentbradas esperando que el lector las haga 
reventar."(17) As with Spengler, Pedreira raisest the negation of method 
to the rank of a guid^n^ methodological principle. 
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^ Insular Istto ; Interpretation ot^Projection?' 

Lulc^cs* polemical analysis of Spengler and German infationalisa — 
represented asong Spanish philosophers by Ortega y Gasset — has a ^ ^ 
«ore substantial relevance to a critique of Pedreira* While appearing ^ 
to attack the aanifes tat ions of capitalist culture and the "mediocrity" 
of Wourgeois democratic society, thinkers like Nietzsche, Spengler. and 
Karl Jaspers have as their real target socialism and the vorking class 
movement. The ''hidden agenda" of the cultural pessimism of* Ortega y 
Gasset and Spengler and at tines it is far frdk secret — is dictated 
by their panic fear of Bolshevism and the "threat" of proletarian 
revolution. The ominous "mass man" and modern Caliban, When stripped 
^ ot his cultural and psychological mask, is none other than thci modern 
proletariat. 

1 The same class motivation underlies the " inter pretac ion puertorriquena" 
of Pedreira. It is more than random coincidence that Insular i^mo was 
published in the same year as the founding of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party. 1934 was also the year of the grear, historic strike of the 

i 

azucareros and the period of ascendancy and vast influence of the Nationalist 
Party • The entire period, in fact, that Pedreira bemoans as an "intermezzo" 
, in Puerto Rican life and a detour'' from the course of Puerto Rican cultural 
destiny witnessed the growth of a militant, indigenous labor movement. 
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What was in Pedreira's toyed the specter of ''mass democracy'' and 
i materialist civilization was, according to any objective account 

of social history, intense^perialist oppression and the externally 



controlled capitalist consolid^^on — and rapid proletarianization — 



of the society. 



Pedreira did not voice any explicit contempt for, or fear of ^ 
the Puerto Rican or North Aaer lean' workinj; class, any more than he 
'saved any kind words for the imperialist bourgeoisie or its frail 
colonial counterpart. Rather » he assum^ a stance "above" the economic 
and social struggle, cursing both houses in the name of aristocratic 
nobility. The butt of his scorn and cultural premonition was the 
, rise of ''economic man,'' who would appear to embody corporate 
businessman and .plebeian consumer alike. He was not for or against 
capitalism or any other econMiic or political arrangement as suqh; 
what he.op{>o8e<l was the politicization of social life and. the economic, 
utilitarian measurement pf all values. "Hoy hemos perd^do el. ocio ' 
creador," he complains, ".porque alguien nos dijd que el^tiempo es dinero."(105) 



And yet, with all due reservations a^d^qualificat ioiis, pedreira 's ' 



Insuliarismo remains a classic, textbook example of boyrgeois ideology 
His sublimated, "affirmative" concept of culture, counterpoised as it 
is to "civjLlliation" and the contradictions of social production. to which 
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it responds, is true fo the letter of metaphysical aesthetic theory. 
By the same toj/en, his unilateraX^Sjpntif icatio^^iPWbropean 
''civilization/' in the form of writing, print J||||||y« 

horns, as the impetus to genuine cultural life constitutes but another:^ 
variant of the same undialectical, bourgeois understanding of human 
progress. The complementarity of these seemingly diverse positions, ^ 



and Pedreira^s c^onfusion abput the entire relation between culture/ 
and progress, is evident^ when he traces his own intellectual lineage 

from Ortega y Gasset back to Rousseau. (9B) v Yet it was not an |,dealized, 

<> ' }. 

effete cultural tradition that Rousseau opposed to the reified 
"civilization" of. modern society, but . the spontaneity and organic unity 
with nature charapt eristic of primitive communal life* Ojif cfbjiirse 
Rousseau's vision of the "nobility" of pre-civilize^ man is romantic 
* and mythical in quality, and any attempt , ^eiT^f ore, such as that of 
Gordon K. Lcwis^ to ground a^strateg/'^or' Aiettb^ R^^^ 
■the Second Discourse, Emil€^ |Bp|^ Contract cari only mislead 

and mystify the realitie^ o|^^^^bdfern-day clas^truggle*^*' Nevertheless, t 
^^a cleap diistinction must be drWTOjr' ^lid upheld, between Roii^scau^'s 
radical insights, centering as they do around a critique of ^private 



Prbp^rty^ and the her^ge of «bc is t en tiaXisiii, nihilism and^ cultural 
pessimism w^th whi^hl^ are customarily associated. More than Spengler, 

L$ Marx, Martx and Mariategui who stand 



Ortega y Ga^et ^nd Pedreira, ^LjLft 
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closest to the perspective of Rousseau's criticism of modern 
civiliution and culture. 

This separation of "culture" from economic and, polx^cal reality 
has its beat:uig on Pedreira*s understanding of Puerto Rico as a 
colonial nation. For, again in classical bourgeois fashion, he strives 



to isolate the "^'national culture" as thi^cfef ining. "essence" of Puerto 
Ricans, "globalmente considerados."(lQ) Whatever seems to involve the 
participation of "all" Putirto Ricans — black or white, rich or poor, 
urban or rural — stands to def ine the culturM personality of the 
nation, and serves as its main instrument of collective resistance. 
.Thus, in his enthusiastic description of clandestine econc^ic opposition 

- > ■ ■■ ^ ■ 

to Spain in the 1880s, Pedreira emphasizes this total partxcipation: 
"Tddo Puerto Rico se estremece con esta aspiraci6n: negros y blancos, 
ricos y pobres, cjppesinos y ciudadanos, obreros y profesionales." (184) 
The regressive quality of Pedreira*s position is most glaring when he 
elevates this Relatively cohesive perspective of the 19th-century 
movement for autonomy into an ideal for Puerto Rico well into the 2ath 
century. The most basic Marxist understanding points up the fallacy of 
this unhistorical view: "In the early stag^ o| capitalism one can still 
speak of a 'cannon culture* of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
But as large-scale. industry^develops and the class struggle becomes 
more ahd more acute, thin 'common culture* begins to melt away. >One 
cannot seriously s^eak of the 'common culture' of a natipn^when ^ploy^^ 
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and workers of one an^ the same nation ceaae to understand each other. "^^ 

' c 

Pedreira ecluivocates on the issue of Puerto Rico's political status, 

coptendlng only that it is impossible to gain any definite orientation 

because the juridical questions are so confusing. (100) . Nevertheless, 

despite this political; evasion, Pedreira does advocate a position, for 

which Insular isino provides, in many ways, an eloquent program: the 

position of '^cultural-national autonomy." He argues, and the kernel of 

his message coi^s out in his concluding hymin to Puerto Rican youth', 

that the intellectual, educational and cultural formation of thje nation 

should tbe allowed to flourish and develop "freely," regardless of whether 

or not this process takes place under the political and economic tutelage 

of the United States. The consequences of this position in subsequent 

Puerto Rican history, with the institution of "commonwealth'^ status 

and "free associated statehood," are too familiar to require elaboration. 

Nor is it necessary to restate Lenin's forceful arguments against the v 

"Bumdists" in exposing the petty-bourgeois, Utopian futility of the 

"cultural-national autonomy" qf Pedreira and his many political fqllowers, 

who hav^ helped convert his vision into policy. The clearest^ answer to 

the stance of Pedreira — and it has survived as the dominant conception 

throughout the sjpctrum of Puerto Rican political life — is that of 

Lenin in his discussion of "national culture": 

..J.. pie eleflients' of democratic and socialist culture are 
1 present, if/ only in rudimentary form, in every national 

culture, since in ever y^ nation there are toiling and exploited 
masses, whose conditions^ of life inevitably give rise to the 
ideology of democracy and socialism. But- every nation also 
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possesaes a bourgeoia cul^ura (and moat nationa a 
reactiotiary and clerical culture aa well) in th« form, V 
not merely of '*elementa"» but of the dominant culture. 
Therefore, the general ^'national culture'* ia the cultute 
of the landlorda, the clergy, and the bourgeoisie, v'niis 
fundaSaental and, for a Harxiat, elenentary truth vaa 
kept in the background by the Bund 1st, who "drowned" it 
in his jumble of words, i«e. , instead of revealing and 
clarifying the claaa gulf to the reader, he in fact 
.obactired it. In fact, the Bundist acted like a bourgeois, 
whose^every interest require^ the spreading of a belief 
in a/non-^class national culture. 

If /Pedreira^s spokesmanshlp for the Puerto Rican nation against 
imperlarism was equivocal, and oriented toward cultural perservatlon, 
his claas partiaanship waa decidedly less so. His ideal of the" "national 
culturer^-ci^a^Jy and unflinchingly identified the criollo bourgeoisie 
as the defining force, often ag^inat the contaminating influence of the 
"vulgar" populdx:_5HSlrture of thy^nasaes. Even economically, though, hia 
emphasis is on the intere^CLS^'and mobilij^y of the owning class, as in his 
admiration for the collective national involvement in the 19th-century 
boycott movement:. '*Todo Puerto Rico," his thought continues," ...se 
unieron estrechamente a la sdinbra de esta nueva masoneria, que dej6 
prontamente sentir sa influencia en el rapido florecimiento del comercio, 
la industria^ los negocios de los nativos."(184) And it ia significant 
that in hia overly indulgent, sympathetic "revision" of Insular ismp ~ 
as mentioned , the only extende4 discussion of the book to« date ^ — 
Maldooado-Denis interpreted Pedreira's warning word^ about Norl% American 
"civilization" distinctly from the vantage-point of the colonial 
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bourgeoisie and petty^bourgeoisie: "lo que/no es controvertible/y^/*' 

' r'. . ^ ^ 

he wrote in 1962, '*8on las dosas que todos podemos presenciar con 
nu^estros propios.ojos : el polpcentaje de las fal^ricas instaladaa en 
Puerto Rico que pertenecen a entidades de-la metr6poli; el surgimiento 
de cadenas de^ fiTupermercados que amenazan la supervivencia del pequeno 
comerciante; la instalaciSn de grandes tiendas por departamentos que 
pondran en peligro al detail is ta ho ya de viveres — aino de ropa* ^ 

zapatos, etc.; el papel preponderante que juega el capital financiero 

' 74 

norteamericano en nuestro programa de Indus trializac ion, etcetera*' 
According to this more faithful than critical updating of Pedreira, the 
main threat involved in the ecomimic saturation of the society is not 
so much to the working class, but to the native owners » pladliers and 
individual producers, whose "freedom" and right to "self-detettaination" 
are becoming increasingly restricted. 

Now Pedreira was not speaking on behalf of the small shopkeepers 
or artisans in any direct sense, any more than he was siding with the 
local capitalists. He was a university professor and prominent 
intellectual, who considered his deepest concerns to lie outside of the 
public arena. His real class representation is betrayed not in any open 
political advocacy, b|||| in the quality of his vision itself: the economic 
and political restrictions suffered by the colonial bourgeoisie and 
petty-bourgeoisie are paralleled in the intellectual jrestrictedness of 
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Pedreira*8 cultural interpretation A Inaularismo . according to its 
author, (consiata of no more tjian **peraonal'* observations, stemming 
from his own ••pr^ate" concerns; yet hiajprojections,. his prescriptions 

of educational autondmy and cultural dignity, Are intended to apply 

I* 

to all^. of mankind, and to all of Puerto Rican society in particular. 
This endeavor to gene^i^ize a personally perceived predicament and 
sense of emancipation within bounds set by the very structure of society 
is what characterizes both representatives of the petty bourgeoisie, 
the "economic" and the "intellectual." Marx's portrayal' of this 
relationship in The Eighteenth Brumaire (1852) remains resoundingly 
apt to an explanation of the class content of a position like that of 
Pedreira: 



This content is the transformation of society in a democratic 
way, but a transformation within the bounds of the petty 
bourgeoisie. Only one must not form the narrow-minded notion 
that the petty bourgeoisie, on principle, wishes to enforce 
an egoistic class interest. Rather, it believes that the 
special conditions of its emancipation are the general conditions 
within the frame of which alone modern society can be saved and 
le class struggle avoided. Just as little must one imagine 
lat the democratic representatives are indeed all shopkeepers 
enthusiastic champions of. shopkeepers/ According to their 
education and their individual position .they may be as far apart 
as h^ven from eiff th. What makes them representatives of the 
petty bourgeoisie is that fact that in their minds they do not 
go beyond the limits which the latter do not get beyond in life, 
that they are .consequently driven, theoretically, to the same 
problems and solutions to which material interest and social 
position drive tha latter practically. This is, in general, the 
relationship between the political and literary representatives 
of a class and the class they represent .^^ / 
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c^'teljtiolai 



"iQu^nos co^e ^^IJIiolandes:'' — the perennial fear of DuTch 
pirates is P^lreira's standing symbol^of Puerto Rican Identity th^ )^ 
historical epitome, of collective "insularisrao." Pai^lyzed by 
inclement atmosphere, diminutive geography and a dis^inted racial \ 
fusion, Puerto Rlcens are condonned to isolation from the wcfrld tfround 
them, Economically, politically, intellectually and culturally « On 
their haunches in th6 face of Destiny, and villa weakened by the 

c? 

tropical heat, they have recourse only to optimistic metaphors and 
overblown rhetoric with which to "sweeten the pill" of their historical 
misery. And yet, is it not Pedreira himself who resorts to these 
devices and assumes this posture? "Inventaaos sin el menor reparo," 
he says of his countrymen, "teorias geologicas y atmosf ericas^' (1A6) , 
in a book which steeped in the long-outmoded milieu theories of 
Taine, and which rests on intellectual improvisations like, "Nuestra 
temperatura nacional ha estado condicionada por dimas historicos que 
no son tropicales." (160) 



As it turns out, the metaphorical catch-'phrase' "insular ismo*' 
appears more a projection of Pedreira' s own intellectual limitations 
than an appropriate characterization of Puerto Rican reality. The 
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solitary, insulated condition of the colony is manif ^sl>(5i^ the 
confining horizons of its revered intellectual spokesman. "Y esa 
soledad," Pedreira I'eflects, "mordaza del derecho» que)^ps amputa de 
los fraternos ndcleos intelectuales y rios delj^la de las nuevas 
t corrientes del pensamiento que agita la fcoifeencia del mundo» constituye 
- aun hoy, una de las senales mis represivas df nueaf^tra cultura y un^ 
factor explicative de nuestra personal idad jj^rb^nizada ^ ^16Q) ^^kt^ 
' better explanation of a writer like Pedreira h^elf > who iMlk year 
1934 —between tlt^e rise of fascism and the Spanish Civyi Wa^^ could 
refer to the European cultural pessimists Spengler and Ortega y Gasset ^ 
as "fraternos nucleos intelectuales" and continue citing the "arielistas" 
as "las nuevas corrientes del pensamiento que agita la conciencia del 
■undo"? What more apt description of Pedreira'^ own position than 
when he sppks of the chronic break-up of Puerto Rican national cohesion 
and solidarity; "Cuando pudimos fornar la hermandad puertorriquena, 
nuestro individualismo atomizante impidiS sienpre la cohesion,, 
' disgregandonos en pequenos grupos, sin fuerzas y sin vertebral"? (187) 
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? Concluding Remarka: New Readings » Jlew Ta^ka ^ 
It would be mistakenp and profound!^ damaging to the cause of 
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Puerto Rican liberation^ to simply dismiM Insularismo as passe as 
t\i4 pathetic relic of an outmoded mental disposition; and it would be 
facile to presume th^t Pedreira's negative vision may be overcome by 
pronouncing a bold, new "positive" image in its stead. More than a 
curiosity-item, Insularismo stands as the classic, and in many ways 
pioneering, statement on Puerto Rican national identity, in which th€ 
issue was first piresented' as the seripus philosophical challenge that 
it is. . The failure to give credit where it is due, and to recognize 
in Pedreira one of the first established Intellectuals to study and 
document Puerto Rican culture ^as a national culture, would mean to 
abandon a dialectical approach to intellectual history. More importantly, 
to '^answer his mystif fllptions^and irrationalisC distortions with polemical 



fanfare rather than coherent scientific anj^lysis can only serve to 

^ . ^ 76 I 

bolster tjfls prevalent ideological legacy. ° 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the historical record and the 
advances of modern knowledge are stacked against petty-bourgeois cultural 
pessimism and theories of national docility. The "new type of Puerto 
Ricaa" for whom Pedreira was groping will not follow hi^ in his fz^iicleys 
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quest for some ontologicaX cultural "essence," nor agree with his 
conclusion that "la mejor manera de crearnos es padeciendo debajo 
del poder ,de la culture/' (227) The '^power" of Puerto Rican culture, 
past| present and future^ lie^ in its constantly changing yet 
Inextricable relation to the struggle for independence and socialism. 
Qnerging ^ from historical ''insularismo" involves^ breaking the back 

of colonial and imperialist rule, a task which befalls, more than 

f. ' ■ ' 

any other social subject, the Puerto Rican .working class and its 

\ 

national and international allies. Intellectually, this task entails, 
among other things, taking up Pedreira's Insular ismo and exposing 
it to the light of contemporary revolutionary theory. 

A perspicacious reading of Insularismo suggests, in turn, the 

practical social context in which the Puerto Rican people have lived, 

with growing frequency, since 193A and the death of its author in 1939, 

Decades ago, the profound significance of this process and of the 

radically changing social context of migrant populations like Puerto 

Rican people in the United States was captured pointedly, in its elusive 

dialectical complexity, by Lenin in his ^article on "Capitalism and 

Workers* Immigration" (1913). His words carry a tesounding relevance 

to the entire course %f modek-n Puerto Rican cultural history, and lays 

bare the narrowness of just such an argument as that of Pedreira and his 

ma&y adherents of more recent years: ^ 

There can be'no doubt that dire poverty alone compels people 
to abandon their native land, and that the capitalists exploit 
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^the Inmigrant workers in the most shameless manner. B|it 
only reactionaries can shut their eyes to the progressive 
significance of tl^is modern migration of nations. Emancipation 
from the yoke of capital is impossible without the further 
development of ^ capital isib, ^nd without the class struggle 
that is based on it. And it is into this struggle that 
^ capitalism is drawing the masses of 4lhe working people of 
the whole world, breaking down the musty, fusty habits of 
locAllife^ breaking down national barriers and prejudices, 
uniting workers f|^ora all countries .^^ ^ 

The demands and opportunities of a multinational working-class reality 

thirow into jarring conflict many of the most cherished and assertedly 

essential marks of national Identity. For the first time an objective 

setting is before us within which to unravel the mysteriej^id to confront 

the "musty fusty habits" of Pedreira's influential thinkiJ 

The mo&t nightmarish of Pedreira's premonitions of a commerc^lized 
and vulgarized national culture have been more than confirmed. Hia fears 
have been superseded and dwarfed. A full-scale "Latin" culture indestry 
flourishes by debasing Puerto Rican culture and by flaunting ^ts supposed 
uniqueness, all the while adulterating it and effectively assimilating 
it into the venomous current of North American cultural propaganda. 
Thia process has come to saturate nearly all aspects of society in Puerto 
Rico, an example of cultural imperialism of the most thorough and "advanced' 
variety. But that uneven and far-away clash of cultures can only be . ' 
understood in its full ma?^aitude when account is taken of the political and 
cultural life of Puerto Ricans in^the metropolitan United States. 

Yet as Lenin's remarks make abundantly clear, the unfolding dynamic 
of Puerto Rican culture, particularly as it i6 manifest in the North 
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A|i«rican sttttlnR, auggMta not only thm mout d«v<lop«d historical 
•laboratlon of the pradicanant described by Padralra, but also tha 
practical anawar to Inaularlaao and 'Ita j^ravailing influanca." Tha 
naw <!ontaxt allows for a totally nav reading, and for an exposure of 
the hookas glaring anechronlans and theoretical obf uacationf • In 
the diversified cultural reality of the metropolitan class struggle, 
Puerto Rican national expreasion acta as one among many popular cultures 
enA>odying the unifying demand for political freedom. The idealized, 

nostalgia and lAyopic vision of Pedreira stands thus exposed. ^ 

/ 

The critical trans valuation of any national culture along the 
lines of revolutionary Marxism is a task of awesome magnitude. It 
involves, most obviously, a retracing of national histories the development 
of social production in its local particularity and on an international 
scale. It calls for an interpretation of culture and art at any 
given stage as the more or less direct e^xptession of differing modes 
of production. The most basic impetus to this entire process of 
ongoing historical transformation is manifest as class struggle, the 
contradiction of property relations. Cultural life, therefore, unified . %| 
as it is by expressive forms reflective of conBK>n historical experience, ^ 
is at the same time divisible according to distinct creative contexts 

. 7 

rela^give to the means of production. 

^ ' But as^ crucial as this systematic sociological and economic grounding 

♦ ^ 

,of cultural theory may be, and however iconoclastic the results of its 
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consistent application, it represents only a first step in overcominR 
the most telling weaknesses of conventional interpretations of Puerto 
Rican culture. For neither a materialist sociology of art nor folklore 
study aimed at uneart^hing and preserving the buried culture of the 
masses harbors any final assurance that the sacred reign of the '^isma*' 
may be broken, and arbitrary per iodization by decades or biographical 
generations laid to rest once and for all* 

For one thijig* the very notion of /'popular culture*' demands historical 

and ideological differentiation according to the degree to which it 

represents an articulation of the producing class ''^^^xltae^" or 

*'for itself." That is, does its content reveal consciousness of clas^ 

position? It*vould thereby constitute an intentional alternative and 

opposition to the established and official mode of the national culture. 

The consequraces of this analytical distinction are obvious: not only 

does it underlie any critical assessment of the vast and growing folklore 

literature c'dncerned with Puerto Rican culture;#'it also poses the ' 

» 

turn-of-the-century period (1890-1920), which saw the incipient organization 

.... ^ . . 

and artistic esfpression of the Puerto Rican proletariat, as the axis 

of Puerto Kican cultural development for very different reasons than 

those offered in standard historical approaches. 
"A- 

• "f 

Dialectical methods also serve to demonstrate what is perhaps the - 
most glaring^ deficiency of previous study of Puerto Rican culture: ttie 
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